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NO SECURITY OR ENDORSERS REQUIRED 


Absolute Privacy 


@ Every one of our offices conducts a special 
Teachers Loan Bureau, offering special low rates 
on loans, small monthly repayments over a long 
period, thorough understanding and sympathy 
with teachers’ financial problems. 

There is no red tape in borrowing here. You 
simply sign for the money you take and no one 
except ourselves will know anything about it. 
We make no inquiries of employers. 


A Loan May Be Arranged by Mail 


Call today at nearest office and talk it over in 
private consultation room, or apply for loan by 
mail. Mail the coupon below so you will have the 
information handy for future reference. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


INCORPORATED 


Locally Managed Household Offices in the 3 Cities Listed Below 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
3rd Fl., Marion E. Taylor Bldg. Phone Jackson 4291 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
3rd Floor, Central Union Bank Bldg. Phone 5161 


CINCINNATI, O. 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
14th Floor Carew Tower. Phone Main 1585 


FREE— Booklet and Application Blank 

Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. 
If immediate loan 7s wanted, state amount desired. 
TEACHERS LOAN BUREAU DEPT., 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

(Mail to Nearest Office—See Above) 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: 
“The Household Finance Plan for School 
Teachers.” I understand this request places 
me under no obligation tc negotiate a loan. 











Address 





City. State 





Amount I wish to borrow $ 





|. The JOHN C. VV Koy ge) COMPANY. 


f WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ + ——— PHILADELPHIA PA. | 
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? FIRST known printed book was ‘Diamond 


? Sutra.” 


It was printed in Japan by Wang Chieh 
in A.D. 868, from hand-carved wood blocks. 
~_ 

DR. CHARLES MAYO of the Mayo 
Clinic says, in the Introduction to the new 
HEALTHY Lire Series: “It is a pleasure to 
recommend this series to educators, to parents, 
and to children themselves” . - HEALTHY 
Boptrs, HEALTHY GROWING, KEEPING WELL, 
by Fowlkes and Jackson, for Grades 3, 4, and 5. 


tt en al 
MISS LIBERTY willbe fifty, October 28. 
Nationally commemorated will be the golden 
anniversary of the dedication of Bartholdi’s 
giant statue of Liberty, gift of the French 
people, on Bedloe’s Island in New York Harbor. 

—— 
YVUST published: a world history for the first 
year of high school—ONn THE Roap To Civt1- 
LIZATION, by Heckel and Sigman. How should 
it be rated? Well, the grading standards of 
olives in California are: medium, large, larger, 
mammoth, jumbo, giant, colossal, and super- 
colossal. In merit, THE Roap To CIvILizA- 
TION is distinctly super-colossal. May we send 
you descriptive literature? 

tt et al 
THERE are about 3,000 individual lan- 
guages in the world. English, spoken by at 
least 220,000,000 people, easily leads them all. 

“— 
NO two zebras ever have the same mark- 
ings. (See article on Larger Wild Animals in 
THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR 
ScHoots.) And no two publishers’ diction- 
aries are alike. Newest member of a famous 
dictionary family: THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS (list price, $1.28). 

tt et al 
FOUR nations and eight states have claimed 
jurisdiction over Colorado at various times. 

“ 
NOW ready—the only workbooks based on 
the new scientific grade placement of arithmetic 
topics: THE NEW CuRRICULUM WoORKBOOKS 
IN ARITHMETIC. Or, for schools following the 
traditional grade placement, THE NEw Trr- 
ANGLE DIAGNOSTIC TESTS AND REMEDIAL EXER- 
CISES IN ARITHMETIC. Other Winston work- 
books are available in reading, dictionary, 
algebra, geometry, English, French, and Latin. 
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UNIVERSITY a eo} OF KENTUCKY 


LEXINGTON 
PRESIDENT’S OFFICE 


September 24, 1936 


Dear Friends: 


There will be held at the University of Kentucky the 
eighth annual Educational Conference, October 30 and 
31. The program is a full one, with many interesting 
and valuable speeches for you to hear. In addition, 
conferences will be held upon different phases of edu- 
cation. The State Educational Conference each year 
is an aid to understanding, appreciation, and knowl- 
edge of educational movements, in our own State 
and elsewhere. The University of Kentucky welcomes 
you to this Conference and hopes that you will be 
present during the meetings. 


With best wishes, I remain, 


Frank L. McVey, 
President of the University. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








Keystones 


JN ETRUSCAN, Roman, and Renaissance 
architecture wherever an arch was built 
thére was placed at the center of the arch 
a voussoir or wedge-shaped stone, the posi- 
tion of which was often accented by being 
projected beyond the face of the rest of the 
arch, and sometimes being decorated with 
masques or figures. This prominence was 
given because this central stone, or key- 
stone, was an important factor in the 
structural strength of the arch. 


In the institution of public education 
there are many factors which are of equally 
great importance; and the whole structure 
of public training is supported by many 
arches. One of these arches is that of 
instruction. Instruction is accomplished by 
teachers. Among the important factors 
that constitute the arch of instruction are 
the teacher, her compensation, her tenure, 
her training, the equipment, the curriculum, 
and many other items. Among these the 
one that could with propriety be called the 
keystone is that of tenure. 


It matters not how well trained a teacher 
may be, how much salary he may get, how 
much equipment he may have with which 
to work, if there is constantly hanging over 
his head the ‘‘Damoclean sword”’ of dismis- 
sal he cannot do his best work, and the 
supporting arch collapses. The keystone 
of secure tenure falls and the rest of the 
structure crumbles around it in ruins. 


There is no single contributing factor 
which so directly makes for ineffective 
work as this dread of insecurity; and yet 
throughout the country there have been so 
many flagrant injustices to teachers, injus- 
tices committed by cowardly officials 
behind the smoke screen of a spurious 
claim of ‘“‘efficiency,’’ that the National 
Education Association has taken note of 
them and a number of states have been 
compelled to pass tenure laws for the 
protection of teachers from the iniquitous 
selfishness of school board members whom 
an apathetic public had permitted to 


indulge the delusion that the schools 
belonged to them. 


There have been numerous examples of 
this nefarious business in our own State. 
Strong school men whose ability was 
questioned neither by their patrons or any 
other persons of intellectual honesty have 
been ruthlessly subjected to the humiliation 
of dismissal without even the courtesy of 
an explanation. The eagerness with which 
other states have snapped up such men in 
the face of a crowded local profession, is 
silent and subtle testimony of the pusil- 
lanimous political methods which are here 
resorted to with periodic regularity. 

A committee appointed by the National 
Education Association to make astudy, ona 
nation-wide basis, of the whole question of 
teacher tenure discovered that there has 
been a notable increase in unjust discharge 
of teachers in the last six years. The study 
revealed a number of reasons for discharge 
of teachers, viz.: a, political reasons; b, non- 
residence in the community; c, the purpose 
of replacing them with cheaper and inex- 
perienced teachers; d, the purpose of elimi- 
nating valuable and justifiable subject 
matter and activities; e, the purpose of 
making places for friends or relatives of 
board members, or influential citizens;f, the 
purpose of unjustifiably increasing the 
teacher load; g, because of opposition to 
reactionary school policies; h, because of 
efforts to maintain school taxes; i, because 
of their political beliefs. In some cases, as 
in Kentucky, teachers were dismissed in 
violation of law when they had new con- 
tracts that had not yet even become 
operative. 


It is obvious that there are good reasons 
for teacher tenure. There are many rea- 
sons, but these would alone be sufficient: 


1. Toprevent political control of schools 
and teaching positions. 


2. To permit and encourage teachers to 
devote themselves to the practice of their 
profession without fear or favor. 


3. To encourage competent and spirited 
teachers to remain in the schools. 


[6 
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4. To discourage school management 
based on fear and intimidation. 


5. To prevent the discharge of teachers 
for political, religious, personal, or other 
unjust reasons. 


6. To protect teachers in their efforts 
to secure well-financed and adequate educa- 
tion for the children in their charge. 


7. To prevent unscrupulous boards 
from covering up their own inefficiency or 
culpability by frequent dismissal of teachers 
and superintendents. 


Teachers should hold their positions 
during competence and good behavior. 
There should be legislation to protect 
teachers, principals, and superintendents 
from discharge for unjust reasons, but the 
laws should not prevent the dismissal of 
teachers for incompetence, immorality, or 
unprofessional conduct. Such legislation 
should emphasize the fact that education is 
a state function, and should remove tenure 
from the caprices of local conditions and 
local leaders. 


Education needs leadership today as it 
always has in the past; but to be effective 
that leadership must be based on the faith, 
understanding, and co-operative spirit of 
the teachers. It is our belief that 
leadership based upon intelligence, ability, 
and co-operation will be helped by tenure, 
and that leadership based on fear will be 
handicapped. 


The importance of continuous employ- 
ment is emphasized in the December, 1931, 
issue of the Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association, as follows: The best 
teachers are community leaders. They 
assume responsibility for leadership which 
their special training implies. They seek 
to improve in many ways the intellectual, 
social, and civic life of the community. 
This kind of leadership requires a per- 
manent interest in the community, a knowl- 
edge of its needs, and a devotion to its 
people. These broader values have little 
chance to develop when a teacher’s life must 
be continually haunted by the fear of un- 
certainty and change of position. 

A desire for certainty of employment is 
common to all teachers in all communities. 
We believe that the welfare of the school 
depends upon the welfare of the teacher, 
and that the welfare of both teacher 
and school determines the welfare of the 


community. It follows, therefore, that the 
community will be best served when the 
teachers are adequately trained, wisely 
selected, when they continue professional 
growth, when they are properly protected 
by retirement provisions, when they assume 
their rightful leadership in the community, 
and when they remain long enough in the 
community to help formulate and work 
out policies that insure growth and develop- 
ment. 


To carry efficiently this responsibility 
the teacher needs assurance of length of 
tenure, such an assurance as will guarantee 
peace of mind, stimulus to study, and 
opportunity for service. When these con- 
ditions obtain, the keystone in the arch of 
instruction is sure and the welfare of youth 
is safe. 

W. P. KING 


IF and AND 


F YOU can do 
Your daily task 
And not complain 
About the chores 
That go along 
With every job 
That’s large or small, 
You'll find a joy 
That compensates 
For every trial. 
And if you see 
~ The larger task 
And do not hold 
The little thing 
So close to view 
That it obscures 
The vision rare 
Of greater deeds, 
Then you have found 
The broad highway 
That leads to heights 
Where noble souls 
Have climbed and wrought 
In deathless love 
For all mankind. 
wW..F. K. 


Genuine leadership in instruction requires 
such broad and thorough training that graduate 
schools should give increased attention to the 
selection and preparation of instructional 
leaders. 
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Frederick Archer -- 
University of Alabama 


AGAIN Kentucky loses a great educator 
to another state. Since 1928 Frederick 
Archer has been a prominent leader in 
educational thought and policy in Ken- 
tucky. He was superintendent of schools 
in the city of Louisville, but all of Ken- 
tucky claimed him and honored him. The 
State of Kentucky will miss him with his 
kindly counsel and his personal charm. 

Louisville simply experiences another of 
the pathetic incidents which have marked 
its career for the last quarter of a century. 
Handicapped by an antiquated and out- 
moded administration system, hampered 
by constitutional limitation, Louisville 
periodically passes on to some other state 
one of the three heads of its school system. 
Always it is the educator. 

Frederick Archer made a notable contri- 
bution to education in Kentucky despite 
the intolerable conditions under which he 
and his teachers labored in Louisville. 

The University of Alabama and the 
state of Alabama are to be congratulated. 
He will do credit and honor to both. 


Professional organisations furnish an im- 
portant avenue of democratic leadership. 


Instrumental Teachers Opening 
1936°193'7 Season 


By C. E. Norman, 
President K. B.O. D. A. 


HE BROADCASTING of the first{of a 
series of instrumental music lessons 
opened the 1936-1937 program of the Ken- 
tucky Band and Orchestra Directors’ 
Association, Tuesday, September 29th, 
through the extension studio of Station 
WHAS, University of Kentucky. The 
broadcasts will continue weekly through 
December 29th, under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the association and the Music 
Department of the University of Kentucky. 
Mr. E. G. Sulzer, former president of the 
association, is general chairman of the 
broadcasts. He is director of publicity for 
the University of Kentucky. Mr. John 
Lewis, Jr., director of the University Band, 
is in charge of the clinic band, and a staff 
announcer is in charge of reading the con- 
tinuity. Mr. Frederick Ernst, director of 
instrumental music at Manual du Pont, 
Louisville, is in charge of publicity. 

The purpose of the broadcasts is to reach 
those students of instrumental music in 
isolated regions; those in schools where 
instrumental programs cannot be afforded, 
but instruments are available; and those in 
communities where teachers are not avail- 
able, except as critics and advisers. 

The idea of broadcasting primary instru- 
mental music lessons originated with Dr. 
Jos. E. Maddy. His success with the idea 
has been phenomenal. Two years ago the 
Kentucky Band and Orchestra Directors’ 
Association attempted the project, but was 
forced to withdraw because of lack of 
money, necessary for the printing of its 
bulletins, advertising, etc. The present 
series of broadcasts were carefully planned 
by the committee, and interest throughout 
the State is keen. Listeners have been 
urged to write Mr. Sulzer giving him their 
ideas and criticisms on the series. Band 
and. orchestra directors are experimenting 
with specially selected groups. At the end 
of the series a representative group will be 
brought together at Lexington, and the 
results measured. If the results are as 
satisfactory as those gained by Doctor 
Maddy, a special program will be arranged 
and presented by the group. 
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While the broadcasting project is one of 
the most important undertaken by the 
Kentucky Band and Orchestra Directors’ 
Association, there are several other impor- 
tant projects in which it is keenly interested. 
Two instrumental clinics, employing uni- 
versity bands and orchestras, will be held 
during the first part of December. Clinical 
demonstrations are of immense importance 
to band and orchestra teachers and direc- 
tors. The clinic affords the place for the 
director to express his views and demon- 
strate his methods. And it affords the 
place for him to see other directors’ views 
and ideas expressed and demonstrated. 
He may accept them or reject them. The 
Central Kentucky Clinic, which will be 
held at Lexington, will be under the chair- 
manship of John Lewis, Jr. The other will 
be held at Bowling Green, sponsored by the 
Western State Teachers College, and 
under the chairmanship of Dr. R. D. Perry. 
Plans have been practically completed for 
organization of an All-State High School 
Band and an All-State High School Orches- 
tra. In conjunction with this all-state 
project, clinical demonstrations will be held 
in all phases of band and orchestra work. 
Principals and superintendents will be 
invited to attend the clinics. The forma- 
tion of the groups will be in hands of the 
committee from Jefferson County. J. R. 
Elliott, Louisville, will be general chairman, 
with E. J. Wotawa and Gerald Doty as 
co-chairmen. The all-state group will be 
organized under the auspices of the Music 
Department of the University of Louisville. 


Other projects of the Kentucky Band 
and Orchestra Directors’ Association in- 
clude the Kentucky State Fair Music 
Festival. This is one of the largest proj- 
ects sponsored by the association. Bands 
and bugle corps from throughout the State 
participate in the festival. Lynn Thayer, 
Louisville Male High School, has been chair- 
man of the festival for the past three years. 
E. D. Hutton, Barbourville, who is chair- 
man of the committee seeking to have the 
General Assembly pass an enabling act 
which will permit cities of the first six 
classes to levy a tax of two mills for the 
support of bands and orchestras, expects 
to present the proposed bill at the next 
general session. 


The Kentucky Band and Orchestra 
Directors’ Association was organized six 


years ago at Lexington, with thirteen 
members. At present there are one hun- 
dred twenty-five directors on the secretary’s 
mailing list. Its accomplishments have 
been many. Under the guidance of the 
association the standard of instrumental 
music has attained a new high standard. 
The association stands for the improve- 
ment of instrumental music in the State of 
Kentucky. It stands for improved teach- 
ing methods, and the highest of ethical 
standards for its members. It also stands 
ready to act in an advisory capacity to 
schools and school administrators, and will 
appoint a committee of competent instru- 
mental teachers to survey conditions in a 
school or community contemplating the 
formation of a band or orchestra. The 
association is affiliated with the Music 
Educators’ National Conference. The 
officers are C. E. Norman, Anchorage, 
president; Jas. B. McKenna, Fort Thomas, 
vice-president; L. P. Brown, Central City, 
treasurer, and J. H. Dameron, Maysville, 
secretary. 


OHN C. WINSTON COMPANY of 
Philadelphia announces a new member 
of the editorial staff in the person of William 
G. Kimmel, an authority in the field of 
social studies. 


Mr. Kimmel since January, 1934, has 
been editor of The Social Studies Magazine 
and an associate in Civic Education in 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
For five years previously he was executive 
secretary of the Social Studies Investiga- 
tion of the American Historical Associa- 
tion. He also served as supervisor of the 
Social Studies for the Education Depart- 
ment in the state of New York. In these 
various positions Mr. Kimmel has gained a 
wide knowledge of the problems and of the 
current practices in his field. 


It is a hopeful sign when our leading text- 
book publishers secure for their editorial 
direction a man who is so eminently 
qualified. 


The relationships among supervisors, prin- 
citpals, and teachers should be based on 
democracy as the fundamental social philos- 
ophy and on scientific method as the means 
for the discovery of truth. 





RUSSIA~ My First Impression 


By H. L. Donovan, 
President Eastern State Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky 


EVER shall I forget my first sight of 
Russia. Although I had read some 
eight or ten volumes of the best 

books on the U.S.S.R. I was not pre- 
pared for what I saw. It was so different 
from any country I had visited, or the life 
I knew, that I was profoundly impressed 
at the things I observed on that memorable 
Sunday afternoon of August 2nd. 


A few miles from the Russian border the 
train stopped and we were required to get 
off and enter the station where the Polish 
custom officials counted our money to see 
that we were not taking more money out of 
the country than we brought in; and, 
especially, to see that we were not leaving 
Poland with any coins of the realm in our 
possession. Soldiers boarded the train here 
and accompanied us to the border, or at 
least to within a few hundred yards of the 
border where the train stopped again and 
they got off. At this point there were 
other soldiers all armed with rifles and 
bayonets. They walked up and down 
behind a barbed-wire entanglement that 
separated them from a no-man’s land. The 
train then moved on slowly for a short 
distance—not more than a quarter of a 
mile—and we came to another barbed- 
wire entanglement more formidable than 
the first. It was such a barricade as one 
saw during the World War in front of the 
trenches. Here there were many moer 
soldiers, but they were of the Red Army of 
Russia. One soldier stood on a stand some 
thirty feet high overlooking the cars to see 
that no hobo lay on top of the train while 
two others lay flat on the ground with their 
guns in hand, bayonets fixed, to detect any 
unwelcome passengers on the road. I do 
not know what would have happened to an 
uninvited guest attempting to enter Russia 
surreptitiously. I have an idea, however, 
that his welcome would have been an 
experience never to have been forgotten. 
Their method of handling any of their 
countrymen who desire to leave Russia 
without permission of the government is 


to shoot them on the spot. It is next to 
impossible to escape from Russia. From the 
Arctic region in the North to the Black Sea 
in the South, this barbed wire barricade is 
stretched. Every few hundred yards there 
are observation towers a hundred feet or 
more high, in which soldiers are on duty 
constantly scanning the border to see that 
no one crosses that line. Along the border, 
soldiers constantly patrol. In spite of such 
barriers Russians do from time to time 
attempt to escape, but rarely meet with 
success. I was told by a Finnish lady who 
was on the ship coming to New York that a 
number of Russians had been shot this 
summer on the border between Finland 
and Russia while attempting to escape into 
Finland. Occasionally, one does succeed in 
getting through after great hardship and 
suffering, put such escapes are rare. 


The train stopped just beyond the 
barricade of wire and we were directed to 
get off. We entered a new station quite 
commodious and pleasing to look at. On 
the walls of this beautiful station in bold 
letters written in Russian, German, French, 
and English were these words: ‘‘Workmen 


of the World Unite.’”’ Another thing in 
this station that impressed me profoundly 
were two bronze busts of enormous size and 
splendid design. One was of Lenin and 
the other of Stalin. This was my first 
introduction to these men of bronze, but 
later I was destined to meet them every- 
where I went. It would be an interesting 
bit of statistical information to know how 
many statues of these heroes of the Com- 
munist regime there are in the U. S. S. R. 
In every park, public building, railroad 
station, hotel, office, and bank all over 
Russia there are monuments in stone or 
bronze of Lenin and Stalin—their number 
must be legion. The pictures of these 
heroes adorn practically every home and 
office in Russia. One cannot help but 
speculate as to why they are so universally 
used, constituting almost the only decora- 
tion on the walls of the homes. 
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We were here introduced to our intourist 
guide who was a very competent man and a 
good Communist. It was the business of 
this gentleman to see that we saw the things 
the Russians wanted us to see and to keep 
us from observing those things that were 
forbidden. All foreigners in the U.S.S.R. 
travel under the direction and chaperonage 
of the intourist, a government bureau that 
manages the tours of foreigners. This 
organization is quite efficient and it care- 
fully plans that the traveler see those things 
that the officials desire foreigners to wit- 
ness. The guides for the most part are 
graduates of the university who take 
courses during the winter and learn what 
they are to tell visitors about the U.S.S.R. 
They are good disciples of the Communist 
regime and they will defend every act of 
the government regardless of how reprehen- 
sible it may have been. 


On arriving at the Russian border, we 
were struck at once with the difference in 
language. In the other European coun- 
tries we could at least spell out words if we 
did not know their meaning, but not so in 
Russia. Their alphabet contains thirty- 
six letters and these letters were unlike 
anything we had ever seen; they resembled 
somewhat the Greek alphabet. If we had 
been at the tower of Babel when the work- 
men became confused because of unknown 
tongues we would have understood as 
much as we did of the Russian language. 
We were unable to detect any sounds that 
gave us an inkling of what the conversation 
was about. 


Our baggage was placed on tables and we 
were directed to open it. Custom officials, 
who were very polite and quite methodical, 
examined everything we had. In at least 
one case, that of an American with a 
German name, they read his letters and 
notes he had been making about other 
countries. All German newspapers were 
confiscated, the Literary Digest of one 
member of our party was taken, and 
another fellow traveler lost his London 
Times. We were requested to produce our 
money, travelers checks, and letters of 
credit which were carefully counted and a 
receipt was given us for the amount we 
carried. We were told to keep this receipt 
as it would be necessary to produce it as we 
left the country when our money would 
again be counted to ascertain if we had 


more than we had when entering. If, 
perchance, our account had been larger on 
leaving than when we entered we would 
have been dispossessed, as no one can leave 
the U. S. S. R. with more money than he 
had upon entering the country. The cere- 
mony of inspection required about two 
hours. 


We had reached the Russian border 
about nine o’clock in the evening, but the 
sun had not set and it was not dark until 
about 10 p.m. Our party was told that a 
train would shortly leave for Moscow and 
we eagerly waited its arrival, since we had 
been traveling all day, and we were very 
tired. Hour after hour passed and no 
train arrived. The Russians who were 
waiting did not appear perturbed and 
they apparently possessed a magnificent 
patience. But this fine virtue of patience 
was not so evident among the Americans. 
A little after 2 a. m., some cars backed 
into the station, and we were told to get on 
the train. Fortunately, our party was 
large enough to fill completely two cars. 
To each compartment in the car four 
persons were assigned. Luckily, this en- 
abled us to divide our party so that the 
men and women could have separate com- 
partments. To the Russians this is a 
matter of no importance. In traveling, 
men and women occupy the same compart- 
ments, and take it as a matter of course. 
One member of our party had visited 
Russia a few years ago, and was assigned 
to the same compartment, very much to 
his embarrassment, with a Russian woman 
who did not appear the least disturbed. 


Once on the train we were soon in bed. 
The porter came along, closed our window 
and fastened the door of the compartment. 
We were so exhausted that we soon fell 
asleep; but when we awoke in the morning 
it was to discover that we had practically 
been sealed in the compartment in a 
temperature of over 100 degrees. The 
night had not brought much rest. Russia 
was the only country that we visited during 
the past summer that had suffered from a 
heat wave. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the 
Arctic explorer, has repeatedly emphasized 
that one does not necessarily reach cooler 
climate by traveling northward. Our ex- 
perience this summer bore out Stefansson’s 
conclusion. Although Moscow is as far 
north as the middle of the Hudson Bay, 
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there were many days during our visit to 
that city when the thermometer was above 
100 degrees. In all other countries in 
Europe, we experienced cool weather and 
much rain. 


From the car windows we eagerly scanned 
the country. During the day we passed 
through many villages, but no large cities. 
These villages were the homes of peasants 
who cultivate the soil. The homes looked 
wretched and dirty. The men and women 
were at work in the fields on collective 
farms. The land did not appear to be very 
fertile, and the crops were not good. The 
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country was as level as our Western prairies, 
but not so productive. As we viewed these 
destitute homes and these poor people 
working in the fields, we knew the struggle 
for existence was vigorous. 

That day on the train on my way. to 
Moscow, I suddenly realized for the first 
time that I was in a new world—a world 
best described in a single phase by Maurice 
Hindus, which he gave as the title of his 
book—‘‘Humanity Uprooted.”’ 

It was four o'clock in the afternoon when 
we reached Moscow—but that is another 
story. 


The Province of the English Teacher 


By MAUREEN FAULKNER 
Ailanta, Ga. 


N ARTICLE published recently in a 
A Southern School Journal spurred 

me to put my thoughts on paper. 
They are more than my thoughts; they are 
my deep convictions. I am prejudiced in 
their favor, yet I can see how they can be 
discredited by a certain element in our 
profession. You see, I didn’t arrive at the 
teacher’s desk in the accepted method. I 
am a product of a non-traditional process. 
I skipped practice-teaching and omitted 
methods courses; I graduated with twenty- 
one hours of education and a supreme 
contempt for a system that measures a 
person’s ability to teach by his semester 
hours in that subject. To my way of 
thinking, my one legitimate claim to a 
teacher’s certificate was a sincere love for 
the subject matter I wished to teach. I 
had professors to advise me; perhaps they 
weren’t prudent professors, for they never 
hestitated to proclaim the principles for 
which they stood, and fire flashed from 
their eyes when the eternal verities were 
transgressed. 

Consequently I have plunged into my 
job of teaching, considering all problems 
my province, be they personal, social, or 
civic. My training and my conscience will 
not let me do otherwise. I teach English— 
five classes of it—chuck-full of geography, 
foreign language, art, science, music, civics, 
history. Because English i is elastic, I try 
to teach culture in all its forms. 


In my opinion teachers should never 
think of their subjects as absolute. I urge 
and expect the teacher of civics to co- 
operate with me by grading the spelling, 
grammar, writing, and punctuation of 
pupils in his various courses. I do not con- 
sider that I am infringing when I find the 
teaching of civics apropos. 


In civics pupils learn the laws and 
machinery of government. Abstract dis- 
cussions about relations of men affected by 
this machinery may follow. A plea for 
tolerance no doubt will be made. How 
much more effective and permanent is that 
same plea voiced by a Shakespeare through 
the medium of a Portia! 


Teachers should be exponents of the very 
best citizenship. They should be militant 
enough to grasp opportunities for teaching 
“socially desirable attitudes’’ in matters of 
the minute. Yet we still find broad-minded 
teachers shielding their ‘‘cloistered virtue,” 
afraid to speak out against inequalities and 
prejudices—in their very silence supporting 
the human weaknesses which their hearts 
condemn. 

During the last year our school janitor 
was the victim of the race hatred which 
flourishes in the community. He was 
accused by a sixth-grade child of stealing 
her lunch. At night he received callers 
who whipped him and gave him an ulti- 
matum. It was the dead of winter. The 
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following morning our two hundred pupils 
entered a fireless school building, for their 
janitor was fearfully obeying the injunc- 
tion, ‘‘remembef, if you set your foot on 
that school yard, you’re a dead nigger.” 


An episode to be smoothed over? An 
affair to be silenced? No, an opportunity 
for an English teacher to express in a calm 
manner to her classes her deep resentment, 
to declare fearlessly her outraged sensi- 
bilities, and to assign the happening as a 
theme subject for any of her pupils whose 
righteous indignation needed venting in a 
well ordered, thoughtful way! An oppor- 
tunity to teach active citizenship through 
a pitiful object lesson! If it was tactless, 
rash, I believe in English teachers cultivat- 
ing tactlessness and rashness. 


The knowledge of an English teacher 
should not be confined to literature and 
grammar alone. She should be the best 
read of the faculty; she should be alert 
enough to be adequately informed on 
current problems. Perhaps she cannot be 
an authority, but, with her thorough back- 
ground of reading, she should be able to 
discuss politics and statecraft with intel- 
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ligence. Furthermore, if an English teacher 
has governmental convictions, she should 
express them. There is very little she can 
do about the present incumbents of House 
and Senate, but she is molding the minds of 
the legislators of the nineteen-sixties and 
seventies. We need more convictions on 
the part of English teachers, more fearless- 
ness, more activity, and more careful 
fostering of youth’s ideals. 

An adequate civics course stresses the 
necessity for wise use of leisure time; it is 
the English course which furnishes the 
full, abundant life, which fills the mind 
with ideas, ideals, ambitions, and dreams 
which. come to fruition in that time of 
leisure. 

The English teacher should be the 
inspired leader, the idealist, the philosopher, 
the citizen of Utopia well oriented in the 
present. The English class should be the 
laboratory in which tolerance, true patriot- 
ism, fair play, honesty, sincerity, enthus- 
iasm, and an illimitable amount of knowl- 
edge are most naturally instilled and 
acquired. 
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Crime and the College Professor 


By Henry NOBLE SHERWOOD, 
President Georgetown College 


HE CRIMINALS in the United States 
number over 500,000 persons. Housed 
in one place they would make a city 

about the size of Cincinnati. Approxi- 
mately 200,000 of these criminals are in 
prison. 


The Federal Government receives from 
one-third of our cities, within which about 
one-half of our people live, finger-print 
records of all arrested persons. During 
1934, 343,582 arrests were reported. Of 
this number one in seven was under twenty 
years of age. The greater number was in 
the nineteen-year age group. Forty per 
cent of the inmates of prisons and reforma- 
tories are between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-five. 


Although the law-breaking group belongs 
very largely to youth of college age few 
attended a school of higher education. Out 
of one hundred children who enter the first 
grade about fifty register in high school. 
Only ten of them graduate. Only about 
three of these matriculate in college and 
fewer still graduate. Obviously the college 
professor has had few criminals in his 
classes and, therefore, little opportunity 
to give instruction in crime prevention to 
the very ones who fall into the hands of 
the law. 


The first responsibility of a college pro- 
fessor for character education is to present 
himself as an acceptable standard of 


righteous conduct. A student should see 
in an instructor those attributes that make 
personal relations just and right; those 
characteristics that make group contacts 
square and trustful; those habits of life that 
guarantee to the home and church, business 
and the state, services that build a society 
in which individuals may hope to develop 
the talents with which they are born so that 
they may themselves give to their fellows 
maximum service. Character is caught 
much more than it is taught. A student 
sitting at the feet of a teacher whose life is a 
benediction will unconsciously touch the 
hem of his garment. 


The next responsibility of a faculty 
member is to make his campus activities 
examples of approved living. I refer to his 
classroom life, his contacts in an advisory 
nature and his direction of groups of 
organized students. He plays a decisive 
role when the students whom he touches 
in the lecture halls and advisory rooms 
behold a sense of fair play between him and 
them; when they see no reward for intel- 
lectual dishonesty; when they note inac- 
curacy and bluff fail to score. High 
standards of work honestly maintained are 
foundations of morality. To maintain 
them requires that activity on the part of 
the student which builds habits of life 
necessary to moral character. 


The third responsibility of a college pro- 
fessor is to consider himself a citizen of a 
community of learning and as such to help 
make it a place that stimulates good 
conduct and fosters good habits. In the 
development of these ends in all probability 
athletics, student organizations, society 
affairs, campus politics, and journalism, 
in a word, student activities, are the most 
potent factors. This is so because it is 
action that counts in moral training and 
these extra-curricular projects give oppor- 
tunity for participation. 


When college professors instruct students 
who are preparing to teach children they 
have a special responsibility ; it is to present 
the problem of training for character; to 
indicate the reading material on this topic; 
and to judge the peculiar fitness of the 
student to guide the growth of young life. 
In a sentence, it is to make the prospective 
teacher character-building conscious. Then 
the schoolroom will supplement other 
character-building agencies of the com- 
munity and give to them an added force 
when they summon the young citizen to 
complete living. 

The life of the professor in his personal 
relations and in his college community 
activities beyond question is the outgrowth 
of what he wants to do and be. He has 
three visions; a vision that presents the 
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long road over which man has traveled 
from the dawn of conscience to its present 
development; a vision that gives a view of 
the world of today as it puts out its chal- 
lenges to worthy achievements; a vision of 
the far-flung future where rests the goals of 
human attainment. With the understand- 
ing and balance which these visions give, 
the professor feels within himself that urge 
which directs life to its fulfillment. When 
he has such a desire within him it is because 
God dwells in his heart. He now has faith 


in the outcome of the struggle of which he 
is a part; he has hopes in his own personal 
triumph; and he has charity for his com- 
panions who like himself seek an intelligent 
interpretation of the adventure of living. 

It is the abiding conviction of the college 
professor that the cloak which covers this 
heartfelt want of his own will fall on his 
students. To help bring this about is his 
final responsibility. Then he has planted 
a tree, the leaves of which will be for the 
healing of the generations. 


So You Are Going to Teach? 


By HERBERT DRENNON, 
Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Kentucky 


O YOU are going to teach?” I que- 
ried when a freshman came to my office 
recently to talk things over with me. 

He assured me that such was his intention. 


Now, if this young man wished to become 
an air mail pilot, he would first be given 
thorough tests to determine his potential 
fitness for this particular kind of service. 
They would want to have stamina, an 
unimpeded vision, and a good sense of 
hearing. The examiners would be especially 
concerned about the condition of his 
nervous system. His sense of balance 
would have to be excellent—his reflexes 
normal. If he passed these tests satisfac- 
torily and showed himself to be mentally 
alert and willing to work and learn, then his 
employers would be ready to give him the 
specialized training necessary to fit him for 
the air mail service. 


The State should be no less careful in the 
selection and training of its teachers. The 
day has passed when we believe that just 
anybody can become a school teacher. For 
reasons more or less well known, this 
knowledge, however, has not kept our school 
system from becoming cluttered up with 
misfits in the teaching profession. In spite 
of this disheartening fact, today we realize 
more keenly than ever that just anybody 
can’t teach school. Leading educators know 
this but they are powerless to make that 
knowledge a determining factor in the 
selection of teachers. In brief, they can- 
not force a community to employ only the 


wise and good teacher to teach their 
children. 


Since the teacher training institutions, 
supported by the State to train efficient 
teachers, a great number of whom ulti- 
mately find their way into the classrooms 
of the Commonwealth, are powerless to do 
more than recommend teachers to prospec- 
tive employers, these institutions should 
be especially zealous to select and train only 
those men and women whom they feel they 
can conscientiously recommend as teachers 
without any mental reservations whatso- 
ever. Their material should be carefully 
selected, and then intelligently and skill- 
fully trained. 


Under present circumstances, however, 
such a course of action would unfortunately 
work a hardship on teacher training institu- 
tions that areState-supported. For reasons 
not hard to fathom, state legislatures 
usually gauge their appropriations by the 
number of students enrolled in any given 
college. General assemblies do not bother 
much about the quality of instruction given 
or the academic standards maintained. It 
is much easier to count heads than it is to 
count brains. This unfortunate fact often 
leads such institutions to indulge in a mad 
scramble for students to swell enrollments. 
Extension workers, field agents, and in- 
structors (sometimes called away from 
their duties in the classroom and on the 
college campus) diligently comb and recomb 
not only their own college territory but the 
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territory of their State-supported rival for 
new students. In this competition the 
college with the larger appropriation to 
begin with has its ‘competitor’ at a 
distinct disadvantage, for it can always put 
more workers into the field and offer more 
inducements to its prospects. In this atmos- 
phere of feverish anxiety to get numbers, 
one can readily see how great the tempta- 
tion is to lower academic standards, and 
to make entrance requirements into college 
easy and exit by way of graduation a con- 
summation not greatly to be feared. 


This discussion is not meant to be a 
reflection upon those colleges indulging in 
the practice indicated. If the value of their 
service to the State is to be determined 
solely by the number of students enrolled, 
perhaps nothing can be done about it. The 
will to live will always prove a sufficient 
motive to the institution concerned to take 
the course of action necessary to assure its 
existence, and that course of action at the 
present time means that the institution 
must continue to grow in numbers. It is a 
matter of simple arithmetic—the larger 
the numbers “‘served,”’ irrespective of the 
caliber of the numbers served and the 
merits of the service rendered, the larger 
the appropriations. 


Is it too much to hope for that a legisla- 
tive body may someday decide to try the 
experiment of supporting adequately a 
teacher training institution that measures 
the value of its service in qualitative 
rather than in quantitative terms? If an 
institution could be assured of such ade- 
quate support, then it could clean house 
and get ready to do a first-class job of 
training teachers. 


To clean house several things perhaps 
would have to be done. In America we 
brag a good bit about numerical superiority 
and mammoth enterprise. A county 
brags that it raises more peanuts than any 
other county in the world. A tire factory 
brags that it turns out more tires than any 
other tire factory in the world. A car 
manufacturer brags that his company 
makes more automobiles than any other 
company in the world. And soon. Now 
the county that raises the most peanuts 
may also be raising the finest peanuts and 
the tire factory may be putting out the 
best tires, and the automobile factory may 
be building the best cars, though one can 


note in passing that their competitors 
would dispute such claims vociferously. 
When one turns, however, from the world 
of big business to pass judgment upon 
higher institutions of learning, one can be 


reasonably sure that the best institutions. 


are not necessarily those that have the 
largest physical plant or the greatest 
enrollment. The first step to take inclean- 
ing house where state-supported colleges 
are concerned is to abandon the idea that 
the expansion of physical plant and a 
mammoth enrollment of students are sure 
signs that a service commensurate with the 
cost to the State is being rendered. 


At the present time when the strictest 
economy in the expenditure of State funds 
should be practiced, one should not expect 
the State to build and maintain for its 
institutions of higher learning the biggest 
auditorium in the country, or the largest 
library, or the most finely equipped labora- 
tories unless those things are absolutely 
needed. The State does enough when it 
builds and maintains a physical plant 
adequate to meet the needs of the institu- 
tion, those needs to be determined in the 
light of an intelligent survey of the purpose 
for which the institution was founded. 
Along with an adequate physical plant a 
scholarly faculty should be employed and 
adequately paid. Scholarship, character, 
personality, and teaching ability, should 
govern the selection of the faculty. Further- 
more, the scholarship of the faculty should 
not be judged solely by the academic 
degrees held, for these degrees are rapidly 
ceasing to have the significance they once 
had, what with many kinds of higher 
institutions of learning today, poorly 
prepared to do so, engaged in the mass 
production of graduates with bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees. Finally, the execu- 
tive heads of state institutions should be 
approved scholars first and politicians only 
incidentally. 


With a first-class physical plant, a first- 
class faculty, and a first-class executive as 
leader, and with assurance of intelligent 
financial support on the part of the State, 
the college would be in position to render a 
f.:st-class service to the State in the training 
of teachers. We need to remind ourselves, 
if we have forgotten it, that a good little 
college is worth any number of big poor 
colleges. 
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To have these first-class institutions need 
not cost the State an inordinate sum of 
money. In the beginning of this discussion 
it was stated that only men who showed a 
potential fitness for the job are trained to 
become air mail pilots. It was suggested 
that the State should be no less solicitous 
about selecting the material out of which it 
intends to make teachers. A_ careful 
selection, in the beginning, of the students 
who are to be trained to become teachers 
would doubtless mean a reduction in en- 
rollment and that would mean that a 
smaller physical plant and a smaller faculty 
could take care of the student body. This 
would mean less cost to the State. 


It would be most difficult, however, if 
not impossible, to make this selection at 
the beginning of a student’s college career. 
Furthermore, some state institutions, pri- 
marily teacher training in purpose, offer their 
facilities, and rightly do so, to young men 
and women who want a liberal education, 
but who do not want to become teachers. 
In addition, some leading educators advo- 
cate that the State should afford an oppor- 
tunity to every boy and girl for a free 
education from kindergarten up through 
the university. Since one cannot tell 
(except in certain obvious cases) whether 
a student at the beginning of his college 
career can be made into a teacher or not, 
and since it is believed by some that the 
State-supported institutions should open 
their doors to all boys and girls who come 
seeking an education, the cost to them to be 
nominal or nothing except for board and 
room, books, incidental fees, etc., a way 
must be found whereby the State can be 
assured that its money is being wisely 
spent. 


Today resident students of Kentucky 
attend State-supported institutions without 
paying tuition. This practice could easily 
be modified. Because of the present need 
to show large enrollments in order to secure 
adequate legislative support, institutions 
are reluctant to weed out the misfits—those 
who are unwilling or unable to take advan- 
tage of a college education. They solve the 
problem of misfits by qualifiying them for 
certificates or graduating them, and com- 
munities employ them to teach! To be 
fair to the State, the student, and the 
institution, the present practice of not 
charging the native student tuition should 


be uniformly observed by the state- 
supported colleges only through the fresh- 
man year. The student should be given 
plenty of time to find himself and to show 
his caliber. A standard of scholarship 
should be agreed upon by some governing 
body of the State institutions. If at the 
end of the freshman year the student has 
not met the standard of scholarship agreed 
upon, he should have to pay a tuition fee 
the ensuing semester, this fee being based 
perhaps upon the per capita expense to the 
State of all students enrolled in the college 
during the preceding semester or preceding 
academic year in which the student failed 
to meet the standards. After the fresh- 
man year the type of work done by a 
student any given semester would always 
determine whether he should pay tuition fee 
the semester following. 


The plan indicated above is offered as a 
suggestion only. Such a plan might 
furnish incentive to serious study and help 
to weed out the loafer and the misfit. It 
would not work a hardship upon the 
capable and industrious student, and only 
this kind should be trained for teachers. 


If teacher training institutions did not 
have to “‘water”’ their enrollments by hold- 
ing on to the misfit and loafer at great 
expense to the State in order to secure 
adequate appropriations, then they could 
turn out well-trained teachers who would 
amply repay the State by the type of 
service rendered in the public schools. 
Perhaps the yearly enrollments would not 
be so great and the commencement output 
of graduates so numerous, but the institu- 
tions could always be proud of the products 
they did graduate. Seldom if ever is a 
licensed air mail pilot a misfit in his job. 
Careful selection and training prevents 
that, and the same procedure will achieve 
the same results in the field of teacher 
training. 


T° LIVE in the temper and spirit of a 

learner, open-minded, unwarped in judg- 
ment, free as far as light permits from 
delusions, eager to explore and inquire, 
quick to give up a confuted idea and so 
gain a higher outlook, striving steadily to 
improve and to grow—these are watch- 
words of a person who is striving to advance 
his intellectual life. 





Magoffin a la Carty 


By D. J. Carry, 


Superintendent Magoffin County Schools, 
President Eastern Kentucky Education Association 


[N 1929 when D. J. Carty took office as 

County Superintendent of Magoffin 
County, there were 92 sub-districts in the 
county and one Independent Graded 
School located at Salyersville with an enroll- 
ment of 3,891 elementary pupils and 87 
high school pupils. At the present all sub- 
districts have been abolished and the 
Salyersville Independent Graded School 
has merged with the county system making 
a complete county unit with an enroilment 
of 4,965 in the grades and 345 in high 
school. 


During the present administration 23 
elementary school buildings have been con- 
structed. Fifteen modern elementary stone 
buildings are now under construction in 
co-operation with the Public Works Admin- 
istration. A consolidated school building 
of brick and stone structure, costing 
$100,000, is now under construction at 
Salyersville. This building provides for 
17 classrooms and a large auditorium and 
gymnasium combined. 


After a comprehensive study by Superin- 
tendent Carty, the County Board adopted 
in September, 1933, a proposed program of 
consolidation for the Magoffin County 
schools in which the following changes were 
recommended : 

1. The merging of the Salyersville Graded School 
with the county system, thus making a complete 
county unit. (This merger became effective on 
July 1, 1935.) 

2. . The erection of two modern school buildings 
at Salyersville, one for the grades and one for the 
high school. (One of these buildings is ready for 
use.) 

3. The transfer or merging of the Royalton High 
School with the high school at Salyersville. This 
will provide a completed consolidated high school 
program for the county. 

4. As soon as possible the county board of 
education should provide for the consolidation of 
the elementary schools along the highways. 


Whenever the building program which is 
now under way is completed, the last two 
recommendations can be carried into effect. 


THE HELPING TEACHER PLAN FOR THE 
MAGorFIN County SCHOOLS 


A. Tue NEED FOR SuCH A PLAN 


It had been evident for some time that 
some sort of supervisory program for the 
Magoffin County schools is greatly needed. 
The superintendent, in visiting the 92 rural 
schools of the county, found many of them 
poorly kept and poorly taught. The fol- 
lowing are some of the conditions found: 
Inside walls poorly painted and very un- 
sanitary, very poor housekeeping in general, 
no shades, no shrubbery, filthy outdoor 
toilets, no supervised play, poor classroom 
instruction, and very poor school spirit. 
Out of such conditions grew the idea of 
executing the Helping Teacher Plan of 
Supervision in the schools. Such a plan has 
been worked out and in operation for the 
past two years in the Magoffin schools. 


B. THE PURPOSES OF THE PLAN 


The purposes back of such a plan are to 
provide for (1) systematic supervision of 
classroom instruction; (2) convenient, 
effective, and democratic teachers meet- 
ings; (3) for carrying into execution as 
nearly as possible the goals and objectives 
set up in the standards adopted by the 
county board of education for the elemen- 
tary schools; (4) for the development 
of community consciousness, pride, and 
improvement on the part of rural com- 
munities with a view to inspiring and 
facilitating more effective social, educa- 
tional, and commercial action; (5) for 
special attention to the weak and inexperi- 
enced teacher; (6) to assist the superin- 
tendent to the end that wide-awake pro- 
gressive teachers may learn to analyze, 
evaluate, and improve their teaching 
methods. 


C. THE ORGANIZATION PLAN 


The plan as adopted consists of one 
supervisor and four helping teachers who 
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co-operate with and are responsible to the 
county superintendent in carrying out the 
helping teacher program. Each helping 
teacher has charge of an average of 20 
schools and 34 teachers. 


The county has been divided into four 
territorial units, each of which serves as 
the territorial limit for one helping teacher 
-who is designated by the county board of 
education upon recommendation of the 
county superintendent. The selection of 
these teachers is based mainly upon their 
ability as rural school teachers. They 
must, of course, have at least 64 hours of 
college, at least three years of successful 
teaching experience in the rural schools 
together with certain courses in supervision, 
practice teaching, rural school manage- 
ment, etc. They are not required to hold 
supervisors certificates. Two of the help- 
ing teachers, however, do hold certificates 
in supervision, but they were not selected 
on this basis. They are selected purely on 
their outstanding ability to do the job as it 
needs to be done under the peculiar local 
conditions. 


D. SCHEDULE OF EVENTS FOR THE YEAR 


The unit plan as worked out implies a 
calendar of two major events for the year, 
consisting of (1) the helping teacher tours, 
and (2) the faculty meetings. 


1. The Teaching Tours. Each helping 
teacher is instructed to visit each school 
within her unit during the first two weeks 
of school, making a complete inventory of 
supplies, equipment, and of the conditions 
of the schools in general. A copy of the 
Standards of the Magoffin Schools is to be 
given to each teacher together with the 
score card for same which has been adopted 
by the board as the supplement to item 
seven of the salary schedule. Each teacher 
with the assistance of the helping teacher 
is to select from the Standards for Magoffin 
Schools a number of projects or improve- 
ments she can make during the year. It is 
expected that at least seven outstanding 
improvements for the year be made by 
each school. Records of ail improvements 
are to be reported by the helping teacher. 


After the first visit each helping teacher 
is requested to return immediately to those 
schools that, in her opinion, need special 
attention. This will include schools whose 
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teachers are having difficulty in the manage- 
ment and control of their school, or in 
following the course of study, or in class- 
room instruction, etc. The inexperienced 
teacher should be given first considera- 
tion. 


The helping teacher is expected to make 
each teacher feel that she is there to help 
and not merely to criticise. Constructive 
criticism is always welcomed by any teacher 
if given in a helpful, sympathetic, and diplo- 
matic spirit. First of all each helping 
teacher is expected to accurately diagnose 
the difficulties by observation of the class- 
room work and by consultation with the 
teacher. Second, apply the proper remedy. 
If she is not sure of what steps to take, she 
shall consult with the supervisor and the 
county superintendent. 


If any teacher is having difficulty in any 
part of the classroom instruction, the help- 
ing teacher is authorized to take charge and 
demonstrate how to proceed by teaching 
while the teacher observes. It is also recom- 
mended that the helping teacher teach for 
a whole day for the teacher having difficulty 
and let him or her report for observation to 
some other school in which the helping 
teacher knows the work will be thoroughly 
demonstrated. 


The helping teacher is expected to be 
able to offer at any time the helpful and 
constructive suggestions on any phase of 
the school work. Aids and suggestions are 
to be prepared from time to time and dis- 
tributed to each teacher. 


Each helping teacher is required to give 
aid and suggestions in the teaching of art 
and art appreciation. Every school should 
have a number of pictures, appropriately se- 
lected, hung from the wall. Each teacher is 
supplied with material and helpful sug- 
gestions for any and all grades. . The help- 
ing teacher should see to it that the.course 
of study is properly carried out in the most 
effective manner. She is also required to 
aid in giving instructions in supervised 
playground activities, and in promoting 
extra-curricular activities in each school. 


Not more than two schools per day are 
to be visited by any helping teacher after 
the first visit. A detailed report, covering 
each day’s work, is to be filed by each help- 
ing teacher on forms furnished by the 
county superintendent, also any other 
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records or reports which may be called for 
from time to time by the superintendent 
are to be made by the helping teacher. 


2. Regular faculty meetings are held in 
each territorial unit during the school term. 
The major purpose of the faculty meetings 
is the professional improvement of the 


teacher. The programs consist mainly of; 
first, teaching demonstrations by the 
supervisors and helping teachers; second, 
discussions of the demonstrations; third, 
teaching demonstrations by classroom 
teachers; fourth, discussions upon their 
demonstrations; ‘fifth, a summary discus- 
sion of the subject under investigation. 


Facts About Handwriting in Kentucky 


From a Handwriting Survey 


to a chance to learn how to write. 

When teachers were required to take 
county examinations for a license to teach, 
penmanship was one of the required sub- 
jects. Of course we are all glad the county 
examination is gone. It isnow an assumed 
obligation of the teachers’ colleges to train 
teachers in the technique and methods of 
teaching handwriting. Some of the teacher 
training institutions in Kentucky have 
broken faith with the child and the teacher 
by not offering a course in methods in 
penmanship. As I shall attempt to prove 
later, teachers cannot teach penmanship 
in the public schools if they are not trained 
in college. 


A handwriting survey based on seventy- 
two different Kentucky schools during the 
month of December, 1927 indicated that 
penmanship was not taught in twenty per 
cent of the schools. A similar survey was 
made in December, 1931 based on eighty- 
nine Kentucky public schools. It also 
indicated that twenty per cent of the 
schools were not teaching handwriting. 
Eight other similar surveys were made and 
all ten revealed practically the same 
results. A recapitulation of these ten sur- 
veys indicated that more than ninety-nine 
per cent of the teachers who had received 
training in handwriting in teacher training 

_ institutions were teaching the subject. 
Teachers who reported no training in 
handwriting composed the twenty per cent 
who were not teaching penmanship. 


Every semester college teachers are faced 
with the problem of reading poor handwrit- 
ing. Many students receive low grades on 
their themes and examinations because 


Bows. CHILD in Kentucky is entitled 


their penmanship is illegible. Educators 
have been making a big mistake by grading 
the penmanship of college students on 
Ayres Handwriting Scale which was con- 
structed to measure only the legibility of 
handwriting in grades two to eight. 


On February 14, 1934, a study of the 
previous penmanship training of three 
hundred students enrolled in penmanship 
classes at Western revealed the following: 


PREVIOUS INSTRUCTION IN HANDWRIT- 
ING OF 300 STUDENTS BEFORE 
ENTERING COLLEGE 








YEARS OF PREVIOUS 
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Kentucky has 131,545 illiterates. Out 
of this number 43,000 are mothers. Bowling 
Green would have to increase its present 
size eleven times to take care of all the 
illiterates in Kentucky. If all the illit- 
erates in Kentucky should join hands and 
stand in a line, the length of that line of 
unfortunates would be 12434 miles. 


The following report shows what super- 
intendents and principals in every state of 
the Union are demanding: 
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850—Questionnaires were sent to super- 
intendents and principals in the 
United States. 

574—Responses have been received up to 
date. 


QuEsTION 1. Do you think that students 
who are preparing to teach in the grades 
should be instructed in’ teacher training 
schools in methods in penmanshtp including 
the execution of rapid, legible handwriting? 


Five hundred and seventy-one of the 574 
responses to this question were in the 
affirmative, including such expressions as: 
“Of course,’’ ‘‘Absolutely,’’ “By all means,” 
“Yes, decidedly so,” and ‘‘Most decidedly.”’ 
There were only three negative replies. 


QUESTION 2. Do you think that work done 
in a course similar to the one above should be 
given college credit? 


Four hundred and twenty-eight of the 
574 responses to this question were in the 
affirmative, including such expressions as: 
“Why not?” “Should be required,’ ‘“‘Ab- 
solutely,” “If quality sufficient to earn a 
Teachers’ Certificate in writing,’’ and 
“This would encourage better work.” 
One hundred and twenty-nine responses 
were in the negative, and seventeen were 
uncertain. 


QuEsTION 3. Do you feel that college 
students who are preparing to teach in high 
school should be required to take sufficient 
instruction in handwriting to enable them to 
write legibly on blackboards for the incidental 
study of students? 


Five hundred and twenty-nine of the 574 
responses to this question were in the 
affirmative, including the following expres- 
sions: ‘A teacher may have the subject of 
Latin, Greek, Mathematics, Algebra, Geog- 
raphy, but if that teacher writes on the 
blackboard, he becomes a teacher of pen- 
manship through the powerful influence of 
example.” Forty responses were in the 
negative and five were uncertain. 


The generous response to the question- 
naire is evidence of the demand for better 
handwriting in the United States of 
America. 


The overwhelming replies in the affirma- 
tive indicate the superintendents and 
principals in the United States favor: 


1. That teacher training colleges train 
all students who are preparing to teach in 
the grades in methods as well as in the 
execution of rapid, legible handwriting so 
that they may be qualified to teach hand- 
writing. 

2. That teacher training colleges allow 
credit for an efficient course in methods 
and in the execution of rapid, legible hand- 
writing. 

3. That teacher training colleges re- 
quire all prospective high school teachers 
to take sufficient training in handwriting 
to enable them to write legibly on black- 
boards for the incidental study of students. 


American Education Week 


When? November 9-13, 1936. 


What? ‘Our American Schools at Work’”’ 


Monday—“‘The Story of the Schools’ 

Tuesday—“‘The Changing Curricu- 
lum”’ 

Wednesday—‘‘New Services to the 
Community”’ 

Thursday—‘‘The Unfinished Business 
of Education” 

Friday—‘‘Financing of America’s 
Schools” 

Saturday—‘‘Education for Physical 
Fitness”’ 

Sunday—‘‘Education for Character’ 


Where? From Washington to Florida, 
and from California to Maine. 


Who? Every school, every teacher, 
every friend of education in co-operation 
with— 

The National Education Association, 

The United States Office of Education, 

The American Legion. 


How? Booklets and suggestions may be 
obtained by writing to the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Why? “A movement that causes six 
million adults to visit the schools, carries a 
message concerning the schools to ten 
million laymen, and calls forth special proc- 
lamations from more than thirty-five 
governors, is a project in educational inter- 
pretation which challenges the attention of 
the entire profession.” 
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Dedicated 


to 


Tom Cahill 


For 25 years an 
attendance officer 
for the Covington 
Public Schools 


| AM an Attendance Officer. 


I am as unlike the old type of ‘truant 
officer’’ as day is unlike night. 


the term ‘“‘supervisor’’ to 


I prefer 
“‘officer.”’ 


I try to return the child to school with a 
changed attitude. 


I bring indifferent parents to task. 


I am instrumental in keeping an accurate 
school census, the results of which make 
possible the public schools and Democracy 
and teachers’ pay checks. 


I am an ambassador of education and 
light; my work is an investment in good 
citizenship; it is good insurance for society 
against the evils of ignorance; it pays 
dividends in intelligent voting and right 
living. 

I see the seamy side of life—selfish 
parents, lewdness, crime, dirt, disease, 
delinquency of all kinds. 


I can point educators, sociologists, 
doctors, police, to Causes; if they will work 
with me I can help them for I see trouble 
long before it comes to their attention. 


I have doors slammed in my face; 
insults heaped upon me; threats, evasion, 
duplicity to contend with. Conflicts, fights, 
arguments, court trials exhaust my nerves. 
Sometimes I feel like quitting. But I don’t. 


C. R. House, Jr. 


Introducing the K. A.P.T. Forum 


By Jarvis Topp, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 


HROUGH the courtesy of the Kentucky 

Education Association the Kentucky 
Chapter of the American Association of 
Physics Teachers is able to speak to the 
teachers of the State from the pages of 
their own journal. 


The American Association of Physics 
Teachers was one of the founder societies 
of the American Institute of Physics, and 
was created to widen the interest in physics 
by the encouragement of emphasis on good 
teaching of the subject. In order to func- 
tion most effectively the A. A. P. T. was 
subdivided into regional chapters. The 
Kentucky chapter was established five 
years ago, its charter members consisting 
of a majority of the physics teachers in the 
institutions of higher learning in Kentucky. 
Associate memberships have been provided 
for all high school teachers of the subject. 
The growing membership list locally and 
nationally is ample evidence of the desire 
which the teachers of physics have in mak- 
ing their subject take its rightful place in 
the forefront of the sciences. 


The Kentucky chapter has four annual 
meetings. One of these is held in conjunc- 
tion with the annual meeting of the Ken- 
tucky Academy of Sciences, and its program 
is largely devoted to research papers. 
Another meeting is always held in Louisville 
at the time of the meeting of the Kentucky 
Education Association. Here the program 
is devoted entirely to consideration of 
problems of high school teaching. Papers 
are presented and discussed by high school 
teachers. Of the other two annual meet- 
ings; one is given to the discussion of 
questions of interest to college teachers 
while the other considers the industrial 
applications of physics. 


Last spring, the chapter desiring to 
broaden its scope of activity set as its goal 
a three-point program. First it planned 
to offer an award to the winners of the 
physics contests which are conducted 
annually by the extension department of 
the University of Kentucky. The second 
point undertaken was the establishment 
of some means for discussing the teaching 
problems of the high school physics teacher. 
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The third part of the goal envisions the 
formation of the speaker’s bureau which 
would furnish speakers on the popular 
phases of physics to high school assemblies 
and local civic organizations. Plans for 
the culmination of this final part of the goal 
are still in the formative state. 


Mr. King, the executive secretary of the 
Kentucky Education Association, has made 
possible the realization of the second point 
of the K. A. P. T. program by granting it 
a page in the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
The organization plans to use this page for 
the discussion of subjects of interest to the 
high school teacher of physics. It is the 
hope of the editor who has undertaken the 
responsibility of editing the material with 
considerable trepidation, that the page will 
gradually present a two-fold purpose. The 
primary purpose will be the presentation of 
short articles in which various individuals 
discuss their ideas of the high school physics 


course, modes of its presentation, and 
“tricks of trade’’ that might be used 
profitably in high school classes. It is the 
intention of the editor to acquire these 
articles by drafting members of the K. A. 
P. T., and also by soliciting volunteer 
papers from the high school teachers of 
Kentucky. Because of space limitations 
all articles must not exceed eight hundred 
words. Longer articles will be condensed 
to bring them within this length. 


The second purpose of the page will be 
the creation of a physics forum in which 
questions raised by teachers and students 
can be discussed. Necessarily, questions 
and their discussions must conform to the 
eight hundred word limitation. 

It is obvious that for the proposed page 
to attain any degree of success, full co- 
operation not only from the membership 
of the K. A. P. T. but also from all the high 


(Continued on page 49) 





Board Members and Superintendents at Conference of Members of 


County Boards of Edueation at Owensboro, August 13, 1936 


The Daviess County Board of Education was host to a meeting called especially for board members 
at Owensboro on August 13. Dr. W. D. Nichols, University of Kentucky, gave an address in the morning 
and Dr. Gordie Young, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, gave an address in the afternoon. 








A Program of Action 


By BELMONT FARLEY, 
Assistant Director Division of Publications, National Education Association 


N the fraternal atmosphere of the Pull- 
man smoker I was warmly insisting 
that teachers as a class were not paid a 

salary commensurate with their services 
to society. 

The traveling salesman with the cigar 
holder, who had taken no part in the con- 
versation, folded his newspaper with 
deliberation a little unusual for the time and 
place, exchanged a fresh cigar for the 
stub in the ivory mouthpiece, and said 
tartly, ‘“Teachers are paid as much as they 
deserve.” 

“What?” I shouted. “Do you think an 
average salary of $1,200 a year is just or fair 
for one who has a teacher’s responsibility: ? 
Remember, there are thousands of teachers 
who get only four or five hundred dollars— 
some of them not more than three hundred 
dollars a year. They can scarcely live on 
that!” 

“Yes, I suppose that’s true,’ admitted 
the gentlemen on the negative, tilting his 
stogie at a rakish angle, ‘‘“So What? Some 
of the rest of us can scarcely live on our 
present incomes. This depression hit all 
of us a wallop. Why can’t teachers grin 
and bear it like the rest of us?” 


“Teachers can grin and bear it,’’ I said, 
“they’ve been ‘bearing it’ and grinning— 
and a long time before the depression came. 
The average teacher learned what short 
rations were when the buying power of 
dollars got so small in the heyday of 
prosperity that his more or less fixed salary 
could buy less than sixty per cent as much 
as it did before prosperity descended upon 
him. The inflation period, when business 
was booming, was a headache to the 
teacher. He watched his income purchase 
less and less—and then the boom burst, 
the teacher entered on his second depres- 
sion. Some of the rest of you have had 
only one of them.” 

“‘Well, maybe there’s something to that. 
I really meant that in normal times 
teachers get all they deserve.” 

“In the best of times, the average income 
of teachers, including principals and super- 


visors, was only $1,420 a year 

“And some of them got more.” 

“And some of them received less.” 

“Where were the salaries highest?” he 
asked. 

“Where the school districts had the most 
wealth.” 

“Are you confined solely to school dis- 
tricts for school support?” 

“No, not entirely, most states aid the 
local schools with state funds 

“Are you restricted to state funds? 

Doesn’t the Federal Government 

“The Federal Government provides no 
aid to general education locally.” 


“Why?” 
“There isn’t any law. Congress 


” 


“Why isn’t thereany law? Now, maybe 
you can see what I meant when I said 
teachers got all they deserve. Maybe 
they don’t get all they’re worth. I’m 
sympathetic with teachers. I have two 
sisters who teach school. I know some- 
thing about their difficulties. The incomes 
of teachers as a class are absurdly low— 
have always been absurdly low. One of 
the reasons why they’re low is that teachers 
haven’t done anything about it. What you 
teachers need is a program of action. You 
talk a lot about your troubles—but what 
do you do about them? There’s money 
enough in the United States to educate all 
the children. What does it cost a year to 
educate a child?” 


“The United States average is about $80 
a year.” 


“You don’t think we can’t afford to 
spend more than $80 a year to educate a 
child, do you? Ofcoursenot. The money 
for adequate schools with decent pay for 
those who run them is in this country all 
right. It’s up to those who have this great 
responsibility you were saying that teachers 
have to induce the American people to 
make the needed money available. Why 
haven’t you done it? What you school 


teachers need is a program of action!”’ 
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“Every teachers’ 
program of action. Now .. . 
? 


“A program, yes. But no action! 


“The National Education Association has 
a splendid program of action.” 


“How many members in the National 
Education Association?” 


“About 200,000.” 


“How many teachers are there in the 
United States?” 


“Nearly a million.” 


“That is, about one-fifth of the teachers 
of the nation are co-operating in whatever 
program you have. What are the other 
four-fifths doing? They default the whole 
profession through silent assent to things 
as they are.” 


“Advancement in any field rests not so 
much on numbers as it does on leaders—”’ 


“Yes, in Germany, for instance. Look 
at Hitler leader ss 
one circle on the ballot . vote 
‘ja’! In a democracy we don’t do things 
that way. Why, if eighty per cent of the 
people by their silence indicate satisfaction 
with the status quo, who’s going to change 
it?” 

“Two hundred thousand teachers can 
play havoc with a lot of silence 


The porter was brushing his clothes. 


“Their shouts are heard but not listened 
to. Thisis my stop.” 


He slipped a quarter into the hand of the 
bowing menial and called back with a 
laugh—‘‘what you teachers need is a 
program of action!” 


Two pipefuls and sixty miles later I was 
calm enough to agree that there was 
probably more wisdom in the salesman’s 
remarks than I had been willing to admit. 
Here and there in our great country are 
teachers—two out of every five, to be 
exact—whose vision and determination 
have led them to make whatever sacrifice 
is called for in the annual payment of two 
dollars in dues to the National Education 
Association. A larger number, yet far less 
than a hundred per cent, find dues for their 
state associations. Even some of these 
consider their participation ended when 
they have signed their names to their 
checks. They are not energetically at 
work on a plan of action. 


organization has a 
9 
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The American people are friendly to the 
schools. There are today very few Ameri- 
can citizens who have not themselves 
profited by the educational advantages the 
schools offer. Millions of parents depend 
upon these institutions, in a larger measure 
than they usually are aware, to aid them in 
realizing their ambitions for their children, 


In promoting educational progress the 
teachers do not have the handicap of creat- 
ing appreciation for the value of a new 
product. Theschool is an accepted Ameri- 
can institution. The problem of the teacher 
is to show the public that outworn methods 
of managing and financing schools should 
be supplanted by methods more consistent 
with modern economic conditions and more 
in keeping with present-day social demands. 
The problem is not so much one of combat- 
ing opposition as it is one of overcoming 
inertia. 


This does not mean that the teacher’s 
task is easy. Tradition and custom are 
hard to break, particularly when they 
relate to so vital a matter as the welfare of 
our children. Success will not be achieved 
by the activities of a small percentage of 
capable leaders, however wise they may be. 
Every school is ina community. Whatever 
changes are made in the administration or 
support of that school must be made with 
tne effect on that community in mind. The 
teachers of that community must be active. 
They must be familiar with the program of 
the profession and work to achieve it. This 
calls not only for the efforts of leaders, but 
for the nation-wide, co-operative action of 
all teachers. As teachers approach the 
goal of all-inclusive membership in state 
and national associations that have definite 
objectives and plans to achieve them, they 
come so much nearer to the improvements 
toward which they strive, not only in terms 
of compensation for teachers which will 
enable them to train properly for a high 
degree of service, but also in terms of a 
better quality of education itself. 


Kentucky teachers are familiar with the 
objectives which their professional organi- 
zation has outlined for their State. This is 
the first step toward achievement. Desired 
changes will take place only when the 
teachers as a united body go to work to 
bring these changes about. 


What teachers need is a program of 
action! 





Are Kentucky Teachers Adequately Paid? 


By HAMBLETON Tapp, 
Louisville Male High School 


rogatory probably smacks of inanity. 

They will suggest, archly, that such 
propositions as whether or not fish swim or 
birds fly are capable of supplying material 
more debatable, even more interesting, 
than this topic. This topic, it seems to 
them, has been trite and static for genera- 
tions. The amount of their pay, like the 
condition of the weather, is a subject of 
countless conversations and discourses. 
Instructors have cherished so many abor- 
tive hopes, have received so many stones 
for bread, that many of them have resigned 
themselves with the best humor possible 
to an apparently hopeless situation, perhaps 
deriving some consolation from the Biblical 
reminder, ‘‘For ye have the poor always 
with you.”’ 

However, in spite of these lamentable 
conditions, this paper on teachers’ salaries 
is hazarded—hazarded with full knowledge 
of the fact that many discourses upon the 
same subject lie buried ‘‘unwept, unhonored, 
and unsung.”’ 

In the first place, salary schedules for 
county elementary teachers for the years 
1932 and 1935 will be compared. Unfortu- 
nately schedules maintained by indepen- 
dent school districts for 1932 are not avail- 
able at the State Department of Education. 
Average schedules for one or two average 
counties of each section of the State will be 
considered in approximating the average 
salary of the State. In the second place, 
costs of living, fer the two years designated, 
will be compared, after which this cost 
will be contrasted with teachers’ salaries 
for the same period. Finally, suggestions 
will be made relative to melioration. 


It is not likely that the average basal 
salary of Eastern Kentucky in 1932 was 
above $70.00, because that year and a part 
of 1933 made up the gravest period of the 
depression. Pike County, a good revenue 
county, maintained then a $64.60 base, 
paid 15 cents for each college semester hour 
increase, and provided $1.50 additional for 
experience up to and including four years; 
this county’s school term was _ seven 
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months. Allowing two years of college 
training for the average teacher and three 
years of experience—which is here done 
arbitrarily throughout—the approximate 
average monthly salary for Pike County’s 
elementary teachers in 1932 was $72.00, 
or $504.00 per year, which is $42.00 per 
month on the twelve-month basis.'. In 1935 
this county was able to provide a basal 
salary of $74.00 and paid an approximate 
average salary of $660.00 annually—a gain 
of $156.00 over the 1932 salary, or an in- 
crease of about thirty per cent. 


In 1932, Breathitt County, which held to 
a basis of $75.60, paid an average salary of 
about $90.00 per month or $630.00 for 
elementary teachers. The basal salary 
for this county in 1935, unfortunately, 
was only $59.00; the average elementary 
teacher’s salary was approximately $80.00 
per month. This was a decrease of eleven 
percent. A number of counties of Eastern 
Kentucky have sustained similar decreases. 


Clark County, in the Bluegrass section, 
with a basal salary of $66.00, in 1932, paid 
her elementary teachers an approximate 
average salary of $90.00 per month, or 
$758.00 for the nine-months year. The 
salary rate in 1935, however, was reckoned 
upon the same basis as that of 1932, and, 
therefore, did not increase. 

Washington, perhaps an average tax- 
paying county for that section, for the year 
1932 maintained a basal salary of $50.00 
and paid an approximate average of $60.00 
per month, or $420.00 per year. With a 
basal salary in 1935 of $53.00, this county 
remunerated her teachers to the extent of 
$441.00 per year, an increase of five per 
cent. It may be pointed out that the 
county’s basal salary of $53.00 was $3.00 
higher than the basal salary maintained by 
the independent district at Springfield. 

In Western Kentucky, Trigg County 
provided, in 1932, a basal scale of $36.80 
and paid an approximate average salary 
of $273.00 annually for her elementary 
teachers. The year 1935 was marked by 


1 The figures taken as averages are not accurate; yet they are 
reliable enough, perhaps, to indicate a prevailing condition. 
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an increase to a base of $44.00, which was 
only $1.00 less than the basai salary main- 
tained at Cadiz, the county seat. Trigg, 
that year, was able to pay her elementary 
teachers an average of $331.00, an increase 
of about twenty per cent over the 1932 
scale. 


Teachers’ salaries in the Purchase, like- 
wise, have been and still remain low. The 
basal rate of Ballard County for 1932 was 
$39.00, and her elementary teachers made 
an approximate average of $288.00. An 


increase to a $46.00 base was made in 1935,: 


which enhanced the average annual emolu- 
ment to approximately $366.00, or $30.00 
per month on the twelve-months basis, an 
increase of twenty-seven per cent over the 
1932 rate. 


The teachers in the independent graded 
and high schools of the counties here 
considered are paid slightly better than 
the county elementary and high school 
teachers, and the school terms are, generally 
speaking, longer. The elementary teachers 
of Jackson, in Breathitt County, in 1935 
received an approximate annual salary of 
$675.00, while the high school teachers 
received approximately $810.00. Win- 
chester, the county seat of Clark, paid 
that year her elementary teachers about 
$1,000.00, and her high school teachers 
about $1,150.00. The same year, Cadiz 
paid about $420.00 and $510.00. The school 
at Wickliffe, the county seat of Ballard, is 
a part of the county system. 


The approximate average salary in these 
towns in 1935 for elementary teachers was 
$698.00, and for high school $823.00. 
Figured on the twelve-months basis, the 
monthly emoluments would be $58.00 for 
elementary teachers and $68.00 for high 
schoo! teachers. 


The average salary in 1932 for the county 
elementary teacher of the six counties 
selected was approximately $479.00, or 
about $40.00 per month for the twelve 
months of the year. The average for this 
type of county teacher for 1935 was 
$519.00, or about $43.00 per month for 
twelve months. Considering these salaries 
as average, the county elementary teachers 
of the State made a gain in salary of about 
eight per cent from 1932 to 1935. 


While the teachers of the State, between 
1932 and 1936, were making a gain of eight 


per cent, a gain added to a salary compar- 
able with a “‘relief”’ scale, the cost of living 
in the United States in 1935 was about 
twenty per cent above the 1932 figure, and 
the cost continues to increase steadily. 
Moreover, the dollar has been inflated 
until it is worth less than sixty cents in 
terms of the 1932 dollar. Consequently, 
most Kentucky teachers are in a far more 
deplorable plight today than they were in 
1933, when the midnight hour of the 
depression was being tolled. 


Jefferson County and Louisville probably 
maintain the highest salary schedules of 
the counties and cities of the State, but, 
at the same time, living expenses are high, 
as well as are educational requirements, 
especially in Louisville. Notwithstanding 
her higher schedule, Louisville probably 
pays her teachers lower salaries than does 
any city of like size in the nation. More- 
over, there are glaring inequalities. For 
instance, at Male High School no new 
teacher is employed who does not have a 
master’s degree; yet, the head janitor at 
this school receives a higher annual salary 
than do five of the teachers, one of whom 
has a master’s degree from the University 
of Michigan, and several years of experi- 
ence. No instructor, as far as is known, 
begrudges the caretaker’s wage. There is, 
however, a bit of irony in this situation. 


But let us return to a further considera- 
tion of the teacher, the teacher who in 1932 
collected $479.00 and in 1935 received 
$519.00. What manner of living does he 
or she do on such a salary? In order to 
secure a certificate and a job, this teacher 
has been obliged to attend college for a year 
or two at a cost of from $300.00 to $500.00 
per year. In many cases this money was 
borrowed. If the instructor is obliged to 
board, he or she will pay $15.00 a month, 
perhaps. To secure means of transporta- 
tion, the buying of a second-handed car 
for $150.00 may be necessary; a few of the 
braver spirits actually buy new cars! On 
this automobile the upkeep will probably 
be not less than $100.00 per year. The 
teacher will desire to contribute during the 
year a few dollars to school activities, to 
the church, and for amusements. Ken- 
tucky Education Association dues should 
be paid, and a trip to Louisville during 
this Association’s meeting is advisable. 
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There may be a doctor’s bill and probably 
a dental bill during the year. Teachers 
delight in purchasing a few books and 
magazines. As they possess certain refine- 
ments and as their pride refuses to permit 
contentment with wearing apparel com- 
parable with mendicancy, our lady pre- 
ceptors, or preceptresses, insist upon certain 
little articles of makeup and of dress to 
enhance their appearance. They are im- 
pelled to purchase cosmetics and compelled 
to bargain for a few dresses, perhaps a new 
suit, and maybe a coat during the year. 
This last garment, however, is acquired by 
teachers probably more by the decade than 
by the year. Then, simple little hats and 
hosiery are to be bought. These teachers 
revel in beautiful things; they would delight 
in wearing a few silken things which border 
on the luxurious, things in keeping with 
their dreams. 


But the $479.00 or $519.00 evaporates 
quickly, even with the most frugal spend- 
ing. Moreover, summer school attend- 
ance may be required, and the old debt at 
the bank has not been liquidated. Too, 
there may be other members of the family 
depending upon a portion of that salary. 
In the words of O. Henry, who, in his “An 
Unfinished Story,” says: “I give it up. I 
hear of wonderful bargains in fabrics and 
of miracles performed with the needle and 
thread; but Iam in doubt. I hold my pen 
poised in vain when I would add to Dulsie’s 
life some of those joys that belong to 
woman by virtue of all the unwritten, 
sacred, natural, inactive ordinance of the 
equity of heaven.”’ 


The plight of the county male teacher, 
whose living expenses are usually greater 
than the woman’s, is obviously more de- 
plorable than that of the female. How- 
ever, space is not here available for dis- 
cussing his condition. 


It will be admitted, perhaps, that most 
teachers in Kentucky receive inadequate 
pay. What,then,istobedone? Theonly 
satisfactory answer is that a concerted, 
vigorous campaign, over a long period, be 
made to educate the public to the fact that 
teachers’ salaries should be increased. 
More money may be made available only 
by raising the county levies, which the 
boards of education control, and by 
increasing the per capita amount allowed 
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by the State. Either or both can be done. 
The public, if it is correctly informed, is 
not disinclined to support a just cause, even 
though the taxpayer be obliged to con- 
tribute more, even to make sacrifices. But 
the public has to be coaxed, courted, edu- 
cated; it expects such attentions, and 
rightly. Educating the public to a convic- 
tion that there exists a dire necessity of the 
teachers’ receiving a large increase in 
salary can only be done by a unified, 
intelligent, zealous, patient, well-laid cru- 
sade, a crusade supported by all of the 
elements of education in the State. 


There are a number of groups and 
organizations that may help. Among these 
are the administrators—superintendents 
and principals—parent-teacher associa- 
tions, the teachers colleges, the State 
Department of Education, and the Ken- 
tucky Education Association. All these 
groups and organizations will co-operate, 
undoubtedly, in a campaign to increase 
teachers’ salaries. 


The biggest responsibility, however, in 
educating the public to the financial needs 
of the teacher should rest upon the teachers 
themselves, because they are the persons 
vitally affected. The argument that 
teachers be prevented from advocating 
before the public is no stronger than that 
for restraining physicians from administer- 
ing to the public in times of plague. 


John Milton said: ‘‘Give me the liberty 
to know, to utter, and to argue freely, 
according to conscience, above all liberty.”’ 
Recently, Governor Landon, who is con- 
sidered to be mildly conservative, speaking 
at Chautauqua, New York, uttered this 
significant statement: ‘I believe that a 
teacher has a right to the same freedom of 
speech in expressing his political, social or 
religious convictions as any other citizen, 
and I believe that a teacher has the same 
right to work for accomplishment of his 
political and social ideals as any other 
citizen.”” In the words of Emerson, let 
us remember that ‘‘we are now men, and 
must accept in the highest mind the same 
transcendent destiny; and not minors and 
invalids in a protected corner, not cowards 
fleeing before a revolution, but guides, 
redeemers, and benefactors, obeying the 
Almighty effort, and advancing on chaos 
and the dark.” 
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Some Thoughts on Discipline 


By RosBert H. RANKIN, 


English Department Eastern Junior High School, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


ISCIPLINE has always been a prob- 
lem in education and to the inexperi- 
enced teacher it is a particular grief 

and woe. In spite of all that has been said 
and written about the subject, it is surpris- 
ing to note just how many experienced 
teachers are far from the real truth when 
they maintain that they have discipline in 
their own classes. 


Discipline is, by its very nature, a rather 
vague word. It belongs to the same class 
of vague words as right, wrong, artistic, 
decorum, and vulgarity. These words have 
different meanings for different individuals, 
and their meanings vary with their back- 
ground. The person errs who tries to 
fix them, for they have but little significance 
in themselves. 


To many teachers, their discipline is such 
a highly satisfactory thing they that are 
not aware of the fact that they are referring 
to mere teacher comfort every time they use 
the word. These same teachers fail to 
recognize the very important fact that if 
the sole purpose of discipline is to impose 
one’s will upon another, it is usually poor 
discipline. 


It is necessary, of course, that we require 
students to restrain their behavior. But, 
this should be done only for their own good 
or for the good of society. This particular 
should, in all honesty, be crystal clear to all 
teachers who take upon themselves the 
important role of disciplinarian. This 
means that discipline should be a restraint 
on behavior for a specific purpose, and it 
should be so administered that it is willingly 
accepted by the students. It is in the 
understanding of this fact that so many 
teachers fail. The old idea of discipline 
taught a very definite kind of behavior 
which had silence in the classroom as its 
main objective. Such discipline is com- 
paratively easy to achieve. It certainly 
requires very little professional skill to keep 
a class quiet or to force children to obey all 
instructions in a mechanical and military 


manner. Such discipline obviously does 
more harm than good. 


It is a much more difficult thing to cause 
children to have a definite desire to curb a 
natural, and often a healthy, activity for an 
understandable end. But without whole- 
hearted desire on the part of the given 
individual, no good habit is ever perma- 
nently formed. Therefore, the teacher must 
work for a definite change of heart in the 
individual child. Difficult as it is, we 
must teach our children to prefer the good. 
It is our problem to make them know and 
feel that no real good is ever realized with- 
out a curb on our otherwise lawless nature. 
This, logically interpreted, means that dis- 
cipline is a voluntary surrender of some- 
thing personal for the sake of an eventual 
and greater personal end. 


In attempting to bring about the sub- 
missiveness of our pupils, we must be care- 
ful not to betray them by being unjust. 
We must not seek personal comfort and 
then disguise it under the name of discip- 
line; and we must not demand behavior of 
children which we would not prescribe for 
ourselves. Above all, we must not use 
discipline as a trick to get our own personal 
ends accomplished. On the other hand, 
teach the child to work with all his heart 
and mind and there will be little need for 
artificial discipline. 


Since every individual must have a life 
objective if he is to make a success of life, 
the teacher must prove to children that 
they are getting something very definite 
out of whatever they do. Please understand 
that this must not resolve itself into a mere 
preachment on good habits. Give children 
definite work to do and the discipline 
problem will take care of itself. 


It is the duty of every teacher, as a leader 
of youth, to take youth into partnership 
and teach respect. Having done this, 
teacher, throw away your browbeating 
and your pedagogical superiority and you 
will find that you are a much better dis- 
ciplinarian. 
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Methods in Teaching Percentage 


By J. D. Bow Lina, 
Principal Lothair School, Lothair, Kentucky 


ascertain the methods used in teach- 

ing percentage in the junior high 
school, as this subject is taught, or would 
be taught by different teachers in various 
colleges and universities. 


Problems were selected which repre- 
sented each of the three cases in percentage. 
These problems were submitted to the 
critic teachers, the directors of teacher 
training, and the heads of the mathematics 
department in the State Teachers Colleges 
and to the heads of the mathematics 
departments of the leading universities in 
fifteen different states. A letter was in- 
closed with each set of problems asking that 
each problem be solved ‘“‘just as you solve 
it, or would solve it, for a class of junior 
high school children.” 


In addition to the information secured in 
this way, a study was made of the methods 
used in fifteen different textbooks of junior 
high school level. In all, the opinions of 
approximately forty-five teachers and 
authors were obtained. 


The purpose in submitting these prob- 
lems to the heads of the mathematics 
departments in the higher institutions of 
learning was to find out whether or not the 
fact that these teachers worked in the field 
of higher mathematics would have any 
effect, and if so, just what effect, upon the 
methods of teaching the subject on the 
junior high school level. 

Three types of solutions were found to 
be generally recognized, and all the prob- 
lems were solved, with but little variation, 
by one of the three methods. In order to 
tabulate the responses to the question- 
naire, I shall group the methods under the 
headings of (1) Common or Decimal 
Fraction Method, (2) 100 per cent Method, 
and (3) Formula Method. The responses 
are also tabulated by groups according to 
the level of the teaching group. 


a PURPOSE of this study is to 


CaseE I 


‘ In this case we have the base and rate 
given to find the percentage. 


The prob- 
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lem submitted was as follows: 


The Washington Monument is 555 feet tall. When 
Fred has climbed 80% of the distance to the top, 
how far from the ground is he? 


With slight variations, the solution of 
this problem was as follows: 


Common Fraction Method 
80% = 4/5 
4/5 of 555 ft. = 444 ft. 
or 
Decimal Fraction Method 


80% = .80 
555 ft. x .80= 444 ft. 


The tendency seemed to be to solve the 
problem with the least possible amount of 
written work. Of course some solutions 
were somewhat more elaborate than others, 
but the general tendency was toward the 
simpler form. 


Table I gives the results of the investi- 
gation. 











TABLE I. MeEtTHOoDs IN PERCENTAGE 
Common or 
Group Decimal 100% Formula 
Fraction Method Method 
Method 
University Professors... > 0 1 
Heads of Mathematics, 
Teachers Colleges.... 10 0 0 
Critic Teachers and Di- 
rectors of Teacher 
CCC ee 10 1 0 
Textbook Authors..... 15 0 1° 
[OT LR, ARE Sera 40 1 2 
Case II 


In this case the base and the percentage 
were given to find the rate. The problem 
read: 

Mr. Brown’s salary is $300 a month. One month 


he spent $275. What per cent of his salary did he 
spend? 


The solution most frequently given to 
this problem was: 
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What part of $300 is $275? 


$275 11 
300 ™ 12 
11/12= .91 2/3 or 91 2/3% 


In several instances the solution was 
simply, 


$275+$300= .91 2/3 or 91 2/3% 


As in the first case, we find general 
agreement in the use of a simple common or 
decimal fraction method in solving the 
problem. ‘Table II gives the results of the 
various groups on the solution of this 
problem. 


TABLE II. METHODS IN PERCENTAGE 








Common or 
Decimal 100% Formula 
Fraction Method Method 
Method 


Group 





University Professors. . . 4 
Heads of Mathematics, 
Teachers Colleges.... 9 
Critic Teachers and Di- 
rectors of Teacher 
Training 10 
Textbook Authors 15 
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CasE III 


In Case III the percentage and rate are 
given to find the base. The problem 
follows: 


Mr. Smith bought a load of coal and used 800 
lbs., or 40% of it, the first week. How much did 
the load weigh? 


The solutions to this problem showed a 
much greater variety, ranging all the way 
from a single statement to rather elaborate 
analyses. Several teachers used the com- 
mon fraction method, thus: 


40% =2/5 

Let N = the number of Ibs. bought 
2/5 N = 800 lbs. 

1/5 N = 400 lbs. 

5/5 N = 2000 lbs. 


Others chose to use the 100 per cent 
method and solved it like this: 


800 Ibs. 
20 Ibs. 


40% of weight of load = 
1% of weight of load = 
100% of weight of load = 2000 Ibs. 
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The results for this problem are given in 
Table III. 


TABLE III. MetTHops IN PERCENTAGE 








Common or 
Decimal 100% Formula 
Fraction Method Method 
Method 


Group 





University Professors... 1 
Heads of Mathematics, 

Teachers Colleges.... 0 
Critic Teachers and Di- 

rectors of Teacher 

Training 





In the tables those items followed by an 
asterisk are optional. That is, the author 
solved the problem by another method, 
but gave the formula as optional. It 
might also be of interest to note that in 
each case of this kind it was the same 
author, and furthermore that this author’s 
methods were given undue prominence in 
the summaries because he was the author 
of one of the textbooks studied as well as 
one of the teachers replying to the ques- 
tionnaire. 


CONCLUSIONS 


After carefully considering the results of 
the study and the comments of the teachers 
replying, the writer was forced to form the 
following conclusions: 


1. That teachers prefer to use a simple 
common or decimal fraction method in 
solving percentage problems, 


2. That elaborate analyses are neither 
necessary nor desirable, 


3. That there was no appreciable dif- 
ference between the methods used by the 
university professors and those used by the 
critic teachers who were actually engaged 
in work on the junior high school level, and 


4. That the formula method is not in 
general use in the training schools of our 
section of the United States. 


The will keeps our feet on an ascending 
trail. Knowledge meanwhile accumulates 
facts. Understanding correlates them. Wis- 
dom simplifies them. Truth is told at last in 
monosyllables. 





Students Carry on Election Just 
Like Their Elders 


By C. R. Rouse, 
Highlands High School, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky 


S A RESULT of the two primary 
elections in the State of Kentucky 
during the summer of 1935, and the 

resultant unusually keen interest in the 
political situation in general, the students 
of our American History and Government 
classes in the Highlands High School dis- 
played an unusual interest in the political 
situation, and it was the subject of con- 
versation between students and instructor 
during a part of almost every class period 
for a few weeks. 

As the time for election drew near the 
instructor placed on the bulletin board a 
map of the city of Fort Thomas on which 
had been traced the boundary lines of the 
voting precincts. Naturally every student 
became interested in knowing just what 
precinct he lived in and where his voting 
place was. This quite naturally led up to 
the subject of election procedure and we 
soon found ourselves delving into the State 
law on the subject. For authoritative 
information on this subject a copy of 
Kentucky Election Laws was procured 
from our County Clerk. 

By this time the entire group had become 
sufficiently interested in election procedure 
to want to hold an election of their own. 
It was decided that the project should 
include the entire school of over five 
hundred students. Since this would neces- 
sitate co-operation on the part of the 
administration as well as the other depart- 
ments of the school, a conference was held 
with our high school principal and detailed 
procedure was mapped out. 

A copy of the legal registration form was 
procured from the County Clerk and a suffi- 
cient number of copies were run off on the 
mimeograph to supply the entire student 
body. Jn order that the school program 
might not be interrupted a sufficient 
number of registration forms for each home- 
room were counted out and handed to each 
homeroom teacher, with specific instruc- 
tions as to the proper way to fill out the 


blanks on the forms provided. In this way 
the entire student body was registered in a 
few minutes and with a minimum of inter- 
ruption to the school program. Those who 
did not get to register at the appointed 
time because of absence were permitted to 
register, within a specified time, by apply- 
ing to the registration committee and pro- 
curing a form and filling it out properly. 


In order to expedite the voting procedure 
it was decided to divide the student body 
into two precincts or wards. This was 
comparatively simple at Highlands because 
we have the junior and senior high school in 
the same building so we just divided the 
student body that way. The registration 
forms for the junior and senior high groups 
were kept separate and it was the job of the 
registration committee to alphabetize each 
group, just as the names of the voters are 
arranged alphabetically in the legal regis- 
tration record. It was emphasized that 
those who did not register would not be 
permitted to vote so there was practically 
100 per cent registration. 


After two sets of election officers were 
appointed, Kentucky Election Laws was 
again consulted for detailed procedure and 
the special duties and powers of the election 
officials. After they learned that the law 
permits challengers from each of the two 
major parties we had to appoint them too. 
The interest soon became so keen that they 
were not content with carrying out less 
than the “letter of the law.” In order 
that all might have access to the exact 
terminology as quoted in the law book, 
the instructor mimeographed a sufficient 
number of copies including the essential 
details of election procedure, in order that 
each member of the classes might have a 
copy. 

It was necessary to appoint a committee 
on arrangements whose duty it was to 
procure voting booths, ballot boxes, sten- 
cils and pads, tables, chairs, and last but 
by no means least, the ballots. In our 
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study of Kentucky Election Laws we 
learned that the Sheriff has charge of the 
safe keeping of the election booths and the 
County Clerk of the ballot boxes and other 
paraphernalia, so our committee knew just 
where to go to see about getting the equip- 
ment. After contacting these gentlemen 
we found that by holding our school 
election about five days before the regular 
election day we could have the use of all of 
the county equipment we needed provided 
we would go and get it and return it 
promptly. Our committee on arrangements 
agreed to do this and we found our county 
officials most co-operative in every respect. 


The problem of how to provide complete 
ballots of the size and type used by the 
State in the regular election threatened to 
be a serious obstacle. However, through 
the generosity and sympathy of our County 
Clerk, Mr. George Kaufmann, and the kind 


helped us to overcome what seemed, at firsts 
to be an almost insurmountable obstacle. 


As soon as the sample ballots were avail- 
able we took a number of them and marked 
them with a heavy black marking pencil 
showing the correct methods of voting. 
We also endeavored to point out how a 
ballot should not be voted because it was 
discovered that there existed a pretty 
general misconception as to how properly 
to vote a ballot. The ballots thus marked 
were placed on the bulletin boards and in 
conspicuous places throughout the build- 
ing.- As a result of this campaign for 
“correct voting’? there were less than a 
dozen spoiled ballots throughout the entire 
junior and senior high school. 

As election day approached there was 
quite a bit of excitment in getting every- 
thing ready for the election, such as making 
posters and signs giving the necessary 


ELECTION DAY IN HIGHLANDS HIGH SCHOOL 


This election project was conducted under the auspices of the American history and government classes 
of the Highlands High School, Fort Thomas, Kentucky, October 31, 1935, C. R. Rouse, Instructor. 


co-operative assistance of the printer, Mr. 
George Vesper, we were able to procure 
enough sample copies of the State, county 
and city ballots to supply our needs. This 
was greatly appreciated and the sympathet- 
ic interest on the part of these gentlemen 


instructions as to where to go, etc. The day 
before the election was to be held the com- 
mittee on arrangements procured a small 
truck and transported the booths (four of 
them) and six ballot boxes, to the school 
building and set them up in each end of 
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the corridor on the ground floor, keeping 
carefully in mind at all times what the Law 
said about distances, etc. The Instruc- 
tions to Voters was placed in a conspicuous 
place according to law. 

In order that there might be a minimum 
of interruption to the school program it was 
decided that the polls would be open at 
7:30 a. m., so as many as possible could 
vote before the first morning class was 
called. No class was interrupted during 
the day as students were permitted to leave 
each study period throughout the day for 
the purpose of voting. 

Since our student election was held a 
few days before the regular election date 
it was thought wise not to count the ballots 
and announce the result until after the 
regular election was held. So when it came 
time to count the ballots we had access to 
the legal form for recording the results, 
which we were able to duplicate. This 
simplified the procedure and made the 
results more intelligible when we were 
finally ready to report. Another special 
committee was appointed to do this work. 


Our record of those who registered was 
filed away to be used in future election 
projects, just as the adult registration 
record is on file in the office of the County 
Clerk at Newport. So in the future it will 
not be necessary to re-register those who 
have already registered, but only those who 
have come into the school since last year 
will be required to register. 

Now, we readily recognize that for 
schools located in parts of the county 
remote from the county seat it would not 
be practical nor perhaps even possible to 
carry out an election project with the 
minuteness of detail that the students of 
Fort Thomas did last year, but in any 
school where there is any kind of a dupli- 
cating machine plus a reasonable amount of 
initiative it can be carried out in effect just 
the same, with the exception of the physical 
equipment. We ourselves have done 
similar projects before, using cardboard 
boxes for ballot boxes, homemade ballots 
and arrangements for voting booths. 

We feel that this was a citizenship proj- 
ect of the highest order because it resulted 
in creating a greater interest in and in 
increasing knowledge about the funda- 
mental process of American democracy. 
It has helped to dispel timidity and apathy 
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in regard to the exercise of our right and 
duty to vote as American citizens. These 
are the reasons that have prompted us to 
review the story of our project here at 
Highlands for publication. 

The writer will be glad to communicate 
with anyone contemplating an election 
project this fall if he can be of service. 


Kentucky Association of Deans of 
Women Meet October 30-31 


SUPERINTENDENTS, principals, and 

high school teachers who know the 
conclusions and recommendations of the 
committee that studied the ‘‘Ten Issues of 
Secondary Education”’ realize the growing 
need of more careful guidance in education. 
The program committee of the Kentucky 
Association of the Deans of Women has 
arranged a program that keeps in mind the 
major points emphasized by that com- 
mittee: 

1. The gradual, continuous, and unitary 
process of education, 

2. Satisfactory articulation which is pos- 
sible only through careful guidance, 

3. The scope of vocational education, 
vocational interests, the social func- 
tion of the fields of service, as well as 
the specific and specialized training in 
skills and information, 

. The need for as definite planning 
“for the development of desired 
attitudes and ideals as for instruction 
in organized knowledge.” 

College presidents, superintendents, and 
principals of high schools are urged to make 
it possible for the Deans of Women, Deans 
of girls, and counselors in their schools to 
attend this meeting at Boyd Hall, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, October 30th, 
31st. The Kentucky Association of Deans 
of Women will welcome as members deans 
and counselors from every college and high 
school in the State. For further informa- 
tion write to the president of the Associa- 
tion, Miss Ruth Riley, Dean of girls, 
Holmes High School, Covington, Ken- 
tucky. 

This meeting of the Kentucky Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women is held in conjunc- 
tion with the Annual Educational Con- 
ference of the Kentucky Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
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What High School Teachers Think 


of Supervision 


By FRANK B. MILLER, Pu. D., 
Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead, Kentucky 


ONTRIBUTIONS made by means 
of the questionnaire have often been 
challenged. They have been ob- 

jected to because those who reply to ques- 
tionnaires may modify their replies to give 
the investigator what he wants. This 
objection apparently applies to the ques- 
tionnaire herewith being evaluated. How- 
ever, the validity of this objection is 
reduced in this particular case, due to such 
instructions as given at the beginning of 
this particular questionnaire. It was stated 
that it was optional with the individual to 
sign his name or not to do so. Truthful 
responses were desired, and the handicap 
of not being able to give them was curtailed. 
By and large, it would seem that the truth 
of the latter statement was evident in the 
responses. Questions of fact, answerable 
by merely checking, were supplied in this 
particular form of inquiry. Education is 
far from being an exact science, and, there- 
fore, many errors creep in when data are 
assembled. But, as Koos puts it, ‘‘unless 
and until experimental science relieves us 
of the need of human judgments 
this wayward child of science (question- 
naire), feeble as it is, will remain an indis- 
pensable helper.” 

It would seem extremely difficult to 
secure the information desired unless this 
type of questionnaire were used. 


TABLE I. SAMPLING THE PROFESSION 








Questionnaires were received from: 
Henry Clay Senior High School............. 30 
Lexington Junior High School 
Morton Junior High School 
University High School 
Picadome High School 
Bryan Station High School 
Dunbar High School 





Considerable divergence of views con- 
cerning supervision is frequently found. 


1. All original questionnaires that contributed to this study 
are on file together with tabulations. 


These viewpoints are somewhat set off 
from traditional views in the questionnaire. 
Current literature on the subject served as 
a basis for this arrangement. 


TABLE II. YEARS oF EXPERIENCE 








Average elementary school experience.4.3 years 
Average secondary school experience. 10.99 years 
Average supervisory experience 3 years 





In this type of questionnaire, provision 
was made for added items that might be 
suggested by those participating. 

Fifty-seven out of the 114 had no elemen- 
tary school experience. One hundred had 
no supervisory experience, while 14 did have. 


TABLE III. Sex DistriBpuTIon 








Married Women 
Single Women 
Unclassified 





TABLE IV. Distripution oF SuBjEcts TAUGHT 
. AT SoME TIME OR OTHER 








Su piect Number Teaching It 





FIGHI® FECOMOMHICE.. . ..o)d bsieckiac ocels oa ala 


Geography 
Civics 


Industrial Arts 
Commercial 
Physiology 


Physical Education 
Agriculture 
Sociology 
Occupations 
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The average college attendance for those 
reporting was 3.4 years. 

Sixty-five reported having been super- 
vised at some time or other, while 45 
answered this question in the negative; 
four failed to answer the question. 

The average years of being supervised 
for all amounted to 5.03. 

Of the 28 traits that might characterize 
the secondary school supervisor, six re- 
ceived a majority vote. The eight highest 
are listed in order as follows: 


TABLE V. ANALYsIS OF TRAITS 








Trait 


Good Judgment 
Co-operation 
Consideration 
Breadth of Interest 
Honesty 
Leadership 
Scholarship 








It is to be noted that these traits paint a 
picture of a very definite personality. The 
supervisor should be one who has high 
intelligence, wide-spread interests together 
with the initiative and resourcefulness to 
push plans to completion, yet who is con- 
siderate of others and able to co-operate 
with them. 

Several people indicated that more 
traits might characterize their supervisor, 
yet it is the outstanding traits? that mark 
the individual for the place. 

It may also be noted that the selected 
traits designate the type of person indi- 
cated by replies to other items, that is, one 
who knows human relations rather than 
subject matter, one who makes a friend 
rather than a “‘boss.”’ 


SEX OF SUPERVISOR. The vote for a 
male supervisor was 26, as contrasted with 
a vote of 16 for a woman supervisor. Sixty- 
seven voted that sex was immaterial. Five 
failed to reply to this question. 

The data might indicate that there is a 
slight preference for male supervision. 


RELATIONSHIP OF PRINCIPAL TO SUPER- 
visoR. Forty-six voted that the traits of a 
good principal and of a good supervisor 
were the same. 


*The trait list was taken from Charters and Waples Common- 
wealth Teacher Training Study. 
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As between a supervisor who is a “‘boss” 
and one who is a helpful friend only, 
46 indicated that they could best confide 
their difficulties to the latter. 

It appears that at least one-half (57) 
think the principal should have ultimate 
authority in the building. The other votes 
under this rubric are inconsequential. 
Eight refrained from voting. 


GENERAL vs. SPECIAL SUPERVISORS. 
Fifty-nine indicated that in a large system 
there should be both special and general 
supervisors, while 36 voted that super- 
visors should be subject-matter specialists. 
Eighteen indicated their preference for 
educational technicians. Five omitted this 
item. 


TEACHER DIFFICULTIES. This vote was 
most decisive. One hundred eight to two 
(in the light of their own difficulties) voted 
that the teacher’s difficulties lie in the field 
of the technician. 

This has an important bearing on the 
training and type of supervision desired. 
Four did not indicate a preference. 


SUPERVISOR—TEACHER RELATIONSHIP. 
This result was also decisive. One hundred 
six to seven indicated that the supervisor 
should be an adviser only. This accords 
with the most advanced theory of today. 
One teacher did not vote. 


SUPERVISOR—SUPERINTENDENT RELA- 
TIONSHIP. Eighty-nine cast their vote in 
favor of a supervisor making reports involv- 
ing teaching efficiency to the administra- 
tor. Forty-six indicated that the teacher’s 
attitude toward the supervisor would not 
be the same if he made reports to the 
administrator as it would be if he did not 
make reports. Twenty-eight thought the 
teacher’s attitude would be the same in 
either case. Fifteen definitely indicated 
that the supervisor should not make reports 
involving teaching efficiency to the admin- 
istrator. 


TEACHER RaTING. Eighty teachers in- 
dicated that the supervisor should rate the 
teachers and report only to them for 
purposes of teacher guidance and improve- 
ment. Forty voted that the supervisor 
should not rate teachers for salary, tenure, 
transfer, and advancement, while 23 
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indicated that supervisors should rate 
teachers for these purposes. 


CURRICULAR Activities. A vote of 109 
to 1 would decisively indicate that the 
supervisor should function on a committee 
in making the curriculum, outlining the 
detailed course of study, and selecting the 
textbooks, rather than for him to have 
complete authority in these matters. One 
person believed that the supervisor should 
not take any part in these activities. 


NEED FOR SUPERVISION. The result on 
these items is both surprising and inter- 
esting to the writer. Sixty-five indicated 
that there is a marked need for secondary 
school supervision, while 39 maintained 
there is no marked need for it. 

If these results should prove generally 
valid, it speaks well for the rapid growth 
of secondary education. It indicates a 
felt need, striving, and an open attitude. 


SCHEDULE. Seventy-three maintained 
that a supervisor should follow an unan- 
nounced schedule; 31 said he or she should 
follow an announced schedule, while seven 
voted that he or she should come only at 
the call of the teacher. 


TABLE VI. TEACHER IMPROVEMENT 








Rank Given 
Professional Activity ade ee TV 





. Supervision (including visits and 

conferences) $8 53 10° 5S 
. Organized Professional Work 

(summer school, correspondence) 36 33 32 5 
. Professional Reading De Ag), SO AY 
. Institutes, Teachers’ meetings. . 3 14 ‘79 





Supervision and organized professional 
work are close in their count as to what the 
secondary school teacher thinks with 
reference to teacher improvement. How- 
ever, if we take the first and second rank- 
ings of supervision and compare them with 
the first and second rankings given organ- 
ized professional work, the vote stands 
91 to 69, indicating some additional confi- 
dence in supervision. 


GENERAL COMMENT 


The writer’s activity in this study has 
tended to modify his concept of secondary 
school supervision. The attempt was made 
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to discover trends relative to secondary 
school supervision. The study makes no 
pretense to general validity for its findings, 
although the data seem to indicate specific 
trends. All in all, the questionnaire has 
served its purpose well, revealing certain 
items as fertile soil for further investigation, 
and branding others as unimportant or 
academic. 


The Ideal Melting Pot 


By J. W. CRABTREE 


HE PEOPLE of the United States 
point with pride to the type of citizen- 
ship in their country, produced by the 
absorption of the best continually coming 
into it from other nations. But as I learn 
of what is taking place in Hawaii, I can see 
that the mainland has much yet to learn 
from its territorial possessions in the 
Pacific. We find in Hawaii a relationship 
not only between nationalities but between 
races that Uncle Sam himself would never 
have dreamed possible. 

The native Hawaiians retain the leading 
characteristics of their own race as do the 
Japanese and the Chinese. These together 
with the nationalities of Europe and the 
Americas on Hawaiian soil become one in 
spirit and understanding and in all the 
higher aspects of life. Each appreciates 
the other in a remarkable way. They all 
attach importance to good will, to good 
manners, to the love of music and art, and 
to all that is beautiful in nature. They have 
the greatest respect for each others tradi- 
tions and religion. 


Is it due to the soil, or to the sunshine, or 
is it due to an inherent something in the 
Hawaiian stock? Could it be due in part 
to the fact that those who go to Hawaii to 
make it their home, go because they love 
the ideals of the land, thus possessing 
beforehand those finest traits of the 
Hawaiians and their ancestry? Perhaps it 
is due to all of these. 

Are we not justified, therefore, in think- 
ing of Hawaii as The Ideal Melting Pot of 
the World? 


A planned life is better than a helter-skelter 
one, just as planned society is better than 


chaos. A rivulet following the line of least 
resistance runs crookedly. 





The Improvement of Personal, Social, 
and Professional Traits 


By EARLE CONNETTE, M. S., 


Head of Depariment of Music, State Teachers College, 
Madison, South Dakota 


HIS SECOND installment of this 
article presents specific suggestions 
for the improvement of traits in 
contrast to the general considerations 
which appeared in last month’s issue. One 
writer was quoted as saying that there are 
no “patent recipes” for improving person- 
ality. Butthereare. There are presented 
in this and in the concluding installment of 
this article specific devices that have been 
tried and found successful. Certain exer- 
cises are outlined which when followed 
have resulted in marked improvement of a 
particular personal weakness in question. 


II 


SELF-CONTROL, SYMPATHY, JUDGMENT, 
ENTHUSIASM, STIMULATIVE POWER 


Medical science knows of many devices 
which assist nature to correct its own 
weaknesses. It knows also of some half 
dozen specifics, such as sulphur for itch 
and quinine for malaria, which are particu- 
larly effective in combating certain physical 
maladies. It is to be regretted that there 
are not more specifics known to medicine. 
As the science of medical therapeutics 
advances, more specifics will be discovered. 


The science of school supervision knows 
of a number of devices that will assist 
teachers to correct their own weaknesses. 
It hopes to discover more. Also it knows of 
a few specifics. Supervision of instruction 
will become more scientific in proportion to 
the rate at which new devices are discovered 
to assist administrators and supervisors in 
diagnosing the weaknesses of teachers and 
prescribing exercises that will counteract 
the weaknesses. Supervision of instruction, 
to become more scientific, must learn what 
string to pu!l or button to press in order to 
stimulate a teacher to improvement. 

A story has been told of a county agri- 
cultural agent who was admonishing his 
clientele to raise soy beans. He lectured 


upon the merits of the crop, gave the life 
history of the soy bean and told how much 
money other farmers had made by raising 
soy beans. Then some farmer spoke up 
from the audience asking when soy beans 
should be planted. The county agent, 
suffering considerable embarrassment, hesi- 
tated a while and then stated that they 
should be planted neither too early nor too 
late. Supervision of instruction must be 
specific if it expects to be scientific. 


The devices to be considered now are of 
two kinds. First, things that teachers can 
do to improve themselves in their personal 
and social traits; and second, things that a 
supervisor can do for his teachers in order 
to improve the teachers’ traits. An 
examination of the devices proposed will 
show into which class each belongs. A 
supervisor will employ personal conferences, 
demonstration teaching, or any other super- 
visory agency in applying these remedies 
to his teachers. 


The seventeen personal and social traits 
considered here are from the investigation 
of Doctor J. R. Shannon, associate profes- 
sor of education at Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Indiana. The first 
trait considered is that of self-control. 
There are many reasons why it is given 
primary consideration. First, lack of self- 
control is the commonest weakness of be- 
ginning teachers.’* Second, self-control is 
propaedeutic to improvement in other 
respects. A teacher must possess self- 
control before she can profit by suggestions 
given here for the improvement of other 
traits or techniques. She must possess 
self-control before she can profitably engage 
in self-supervision. Third, the writer has 
probably been more successful in finding 
exercises specifically adapted to strength- 
ening weaknesses in self-control than he has 
in finding exercises in other personal and 
social traits. 
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SELF CONTROL? 


Every teacher should maintain a balance 
between her tendencies toward assertion 
and her tendency toward submission. If 
the tendency to assert overbalances the 
tendency to submit the teacher will be 
a domineering, overbearing schoolroom 
tyrant. If a teacher’s tendency to submit 
overbalances her tendency to assert she will 
be a meek, timid, retiring, nervous individ- 
ual who permits all people, supervisor and 
pupils alike, to run over her. The golden 
mean between these undesirable extremes 
should be the ideal. It has been found 
that teachers as a group are more inclined 
toward over-submission than toward over- 
assertion; therefore a discussion of means 
of strengthening self-control of teachers is 
pertinent. The devices suggested below 
have been found to be helpful in strength- 
ening this weakness. 


1. For a few minutes at the beginning 
of a class period a teacher will find it help- 
ful in overcoming her timidity and back- 
wardness to talk somewhat louder and 
more deliberately than usual and with a 
slight staccato effect. This device has 
been found by the writer to be the best 
single one in overcoming self-consciousness 
and fear. It seems that the extra effort 
that is exerted by the teacher in using the 
voice in the manner described is effective 
not only in the voice but in every other 
avenue of the teacher’s expression. In 
different cases of student teachers found to 
be especially weak in self-control the writer 
has proposed this and other devices for 
strengthening the weakness, and at the 
end of the term of student teaching when 
the students had shown noticeable improve- 
ment he asked the student teachers which 
of these several devices proposed seem to 
be the most effective and the students have 
testified invariable that this one concerning 
the use of the voice was best. 


2. The use of some bodily expression, 
such as a gesture, the use of the blackboard, 
walking to a chart, or manipulating a piece 
of apparatus will help a teacher gain self- 
control. The psychological foundation of 
this device seems to be about the same as 
that in the suggestion given above. The 
extra effort required in the bodily move- 
ment is exerted also in other forms of 
expression. Experienced teachers have 
probably noticed that pupils often squirm 


when called upon to recite. If a teacher is 
inclined to be self-conscious and lacks self- 
control, he should stand to conduct his 
classes, and move about from place to place 
in the classroom. It is not expected, of 
course, that he will parade back and forth 
like an evangelist, but that he will change 
his position with such frequency as to break 
the monotony of his work and add freedom 
to his own acts and emotions. If some 
teacher is inclined to be too rampant, he 
should be asked to sit to conduct his 
recitations. By thus exercising greater 
deliberation he will be able to exercise 
greater self-control and to give more atten- 
tion to his and the pupils’ thoughts and 
actions. 


3. The teacher should start a class 
deliberately and then intensify her action 
later. When a baseball pitcher is expect- 
ing to pitch he does not step into the 
pitcher’s box and begin putting them over 
full speed all at once. If he should he 
would be wild. The customary procedure 
for a baseball pitcher is to warm up gradu- 
ally, starting with slow, easy throws under 
perfect control and then gradually increas- 
ing the intensity of his activity, at all times 
maintaining his control. The same prin- 
ciple applies in teaching school. 


4. Thorough knowledge and prepara- 
tion on the part of the teacher will increase 
her self-confidence. A teacher should save 
herself by first losing herself in study. 


5. After having made a_ thorough 
preparation, the teacher should go into 
the classroom and discard all props, both 
material and intellectual. She should not 
lean upon her own or a pupil’s desk or 
against the wall. She should stand out in 
the wide open and in that position either 
sink or swim. People do not learn to 
swim by riding fence rails or being held up 
by water wings. Swimming coaches advise 
getting their students in water so deep that 
they must swim or drown, and they swim. 
Intellectual props, such as class rolls and 
written lesson plans, should also be removed 
from the teacher’s hands. If any form of 
written outline is necessary the teacher will 
find it best to follow an outline form at the 
blackboard which is written in such a place 
that she can face it and the class simul- 
taneously. 


6. A teacher will find it helpful to stand 
close to the group of pupils she is teaching. 
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She might even stand in their midst at 
times. Anyone who can remember his 
childhood experience of having to stand 
before a large audience on Easter or Christ- 
mas and say a piece will remember that 
far-away feeling he experienced at the time. 
Getting up close to the group will remove 
that element of discomfort. 


7. At all times the teacher should look 
her pupils square in the eye. She will 
glance from pupil to pupil frequently and 
reach each pupil many times. This will 
give her confidence in herself and give the 
pupils confidence in her. Salesmen employ 
this device in capturing their customers. 


8. The use of some warming up material 
such as reviews, short tests, or reports of 
tests formerly taken will serve to put a 
teacher at ease before her class. 


9. If a teacher washes her face in cold 
water just before appearing before her 
pupils she will find it quite helpful in 
strengthening her ability to face the class. 


10. Teachers should be in good physical 
condition. Especially should they be watch- 
ful of the hygiene of their eyes, lungs, 
nerves, disgestion, and the elimination of 
waste. 


11. Wiggam has reported a device for 
improving self-control which he obtained in 
an interview with Dr. David Mitchel. 
The device consists of having the teacher 
list down the left side of a sheet of paper a 
number of activities in which she is especi- 
ally interested and frequently engages. 
Then let her list across the top of the page a 
dozen of her friends or fellow teachers whom 
she knows quite well, then let her rate each 
of the parties including herself on each of 
the activities listed. A comparison of the 
ratings given will show that the individual 
making the rating ranks higher than any 
of the others. The reason for this is that 
the teacher in making the list of activities 
included things which are particularly 
interesting to her and in which she has 
special ability. A person is often prone to 
estimate his own ability in a blanket sense 
whereas he estimates the ability of others in 
particular activities. The device suggested 
by Wiggam puts the estimates of all on the 
same basis and usually works to the advan- 
tage of the person making the estimate. 

12. Wisehart reports this same device 
from an interview with W. W. Charters. 


He then goes on to say that lack of self- 
confidence is often more real than appar- 
ent. Some people really suffering from 
an inferiority complex over-compensate for 
the felt weakness by appearing ultra- 
assertive. Woodworth has also noted this 
element of human nature.* The device 
of rating one’s self in comparison with 
others may work for one type of inferiority 
as well as for the other. 


13. A teacher ought to become so en- 
grossed in pupils she is teaching and the 
subject she is presenting that she will save 
herself by losing herself in them. By think- 
ing what she will be doing next a teacher 
will get her mind off of herself and onto her 
work. Dramatic readers and actors afford a 
fine example of the art of losing one’s self 
in one’s work. 


14. A teacher should get the pupils 
working and not try to carry the whole 
class upon her own back. 

The remaining suggestions for the 
strengthening of self-control in teachers are 
applicable especially to student teaching. 
It may be, however, that other supervisors 
will be able to make some use of the devices. 


15. The critic teacher should go over 
the lesson plan of the student teacher in 
advance of the recitation. 


16. Let the student teacher start on a 
piece of work which the critic is sure she 
can do. She should start with a taste of 
success. Woodworth has said, ‘‘Put a man 
where he can see he is equal to his job and 
at the same time is accomplishing something 
worth while, and you often see considerable 
improvement in his personality.”* By 
having a fine record of achievement the 
first day a student teacher will have a basis 
thereafter for competing with her own 
record. After starting the student teacher 
on the making of assignments, giving tests, 
conducting laboratory periods or periods 
of directed study, the critic teacher should 
gradually increase the responsibility on the 
student teacher until the student teacher is 
able to carry the entire load alone. 


17. The critic teacher should remain 
with the student teacher while the student 
is getting started in a piece of work and 
then when the student becomes interested 
and absorbed in the work the critic teacher 
can slip out unawares and let the student 
teacher handle the class alone. If the 
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student teacher becomes excited when she 
finds her support withdrawn, let the critic 
teacher go back into the room unosten- 
tatiously and thereafter alternately be in 
and out of the room unannounced with the 
periods of being out gradually growing 
longer. By this device the student should 
grow in responsibility. 

18. The critic teacher should commend 
the student for elements of merit early and 
consider elements of demerit later. 

19. The critic teacher should remind the 
student teacher that she knows more about 
the subject than the pupils do. 

20. The critic teacher should give en- 
couragement to the student teacher and 
show respect for the student teacher’s 
judgment. 


SYMPATHY % 


1. The teacher should recall her own 
childhood experiences in learning. To 
remember how she found difficulty in the 
early stages of learning should soften the 
teacher’s attitude toward the child in a 
similar situation. 

2. <A very similar device for a teacher 
to employ in developing a sympathetic 
attitude toward her pupils is that of apply- 
ing herself to a similar task as difficult for 
her as the pupil’s tasks are for them. If 
she is trying to teach the children to write, 
she should at the same time try to learn to 
write with her left hand or with her foot. 
If she is trying to teach the children the 
alphabet, she should try to learn the Greek 
alphabet. If she is trying to teach the 
children arithmetic, she should at the same 
time try to learn calculus.** 


3. The teacher should investigate the 
problems which her pupils face outside of 
school. 

4. The supervisor should ask the 
teachers occasionally to prepare the same 
assignments in the same form that they ask 
the pupils to prepare them. If the teachers’ 
assignments have been too long or too 
difficult, this device should help to temper 
them. 

5. The supervisor should ask the 
teacher to make a written or oral charac- 
terization of each pupil in her class by the 
end of the first month of school. 

6. Teachers should be required to 
attend the social functions and other allied 
activities in which the pupils engage. 


7. Directed study is a splendid device 
for tempering a teacher’s attitude toward 
her pupils. 


JUDGMENT 


This trait which is so often lacking with 
young teachers is the most difficult of all to 
acquire. If a person is a psychopath, if 
he is not a psychological unit, nothing can 
be done. If the teacher is normal, how- 
ever, some of the points indicated below 
would be helpful. Perhaps the hard knocks 
of experience will be the most helpful single 
corrective measure. 

One of the commonest mistakes of begin- 
ning teachers is that of becoming too 
familiar with her pupils, often going to the 
extent of teachers of high school keeping 
company with their own pupils of the 
opposite sex. One of the best evidences of 
familiarity is that of pupils calling their 
teachers by their first names or by nick- 
names. Familiarity is a bad thing because 
familiarity breeds contempt. 

1. Wholesome talk about a third party 
who has either met or failed to meet the 
desired standard has proved to be a helpful 
device. The supervisor must know his 
teachers well before he can resort to 
this device. The discussion of a third 
party should never become idle talk or 
scandal, and the supervisor must be careful 
lest he be misunderstood. 


2. A supervisor should be very frank in 
his conferences. He should use specific 
illustrations of indiscretion on the part of 
the teacher. 


3. Breaches in judgment are commonest 
with beginning teachers who are innocent 
of their errors. The supervisor should 
follow the beginning teachers very closely 
in order to detect any tendencies toward 
indiscretion before they are detected by 
others. The supervisor should strive early 
to show a beginning teacher the error of 
her ways and attempt to enable her to see 
herself as others see her. 

4. Teachers should be taught the habit 
of thinking twice before they act. They 
should get their inhibitors to working. 
Finney and Schafter make the excellent 
suggestion that common sense is the ability 
to see an entire situation and not just parts 
of it. A teacher should practice searching 
for the missing items and then ask herself 
what it is that she might be overlooking. 
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They suggest that a teacher not let her 
desires warp her judgment, and suggest 
that a teacher ask herself whether she is 
thinking or just wishing.” The same 
writers on the same pages suggest that 
teachers develop tact by forming many 
social contacts. Teachers should study 
folks from various angles. They state 
that tact is nothing more than the intel- 
ligent practice of the Golden Rule and that 
tact will come to persons who learn to 
know people and to like them. 


ENTHUSIASM 


1. As a rule people are enthusiastic 
about the things that they know well and 
can do well. Therefore, thorough knowl- 
edge and preparation on the part of the 
teacher is one of the best guarantees of 
enthusiasm. Recent or immediate prepara- 
tion is especially conducive to enthusiasm. 


2. Ifa teacher studies the history of her 
subject it should add to her enthusiasm for 
the subject. 


3. Intervisitation by teachers fosters a 
wholesome enthusiasm. 


4. The supervisor should ask the 
teachers to make a special study of the ways 
in which their subjects relate to the life and 
interests of their pupils. Nothing can 
succeed in a school except through its 
appeal to the interest of the pupils. 

5. The supervisor should point out to a 
teacher how much better she does in some 
parts of her work in which she is more 
enthusiastic than she does in other parts 
where she shows less enthusiasm. 


6. Hygienic living is conducive to en- 
thusiasm. Especially should teachers 
observe good hygiene in their habits of 
sleep. 


7. A teacher should be provided with 
all necessary supplies and equipment. The 
absence of tools to work with is depressing 
to even the most enthusiastic teacher. 
Purely textbook science constitutes dull 
study. 

8. There are some subjects which are 
very appealing from a student’s point but 
are less so from a teacher’s point of view. 
The teacher of such a subject found great 
thrill while pursuing the subject as a major 
in the teachers training institution, but 
found when she began teaching it that it 
was not half so interesting. In such an 
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unfortunate case the teacher should be 
encouraged to change her major field and 
pay the price of more extended training. 


STIMULATIVE POWER 


All that has been suggested for improving 
a teacher’s enthusiasm could also be applied 
to improving her stimulative power. In 
addition to them there are a few further 
suggestions. 


1. Wholesome out-of-class contacts be- 
tween the teacher and her pupils by means 
of excursions, concerts, or political or other 
public gatherings foster an admiration for 
the teacher in the minds of the pupils. 


2. Visual aids by means of blackboard 
drawings or the use of apparatus constitute 
an excellent device for stimulating pupil 
interests. 


3. Lectures by the teacher or by other 
members of the class or by outside parties 
serve as an excellent device for stimulating 
pupil interest. The writer looks back yet 
to his teacher of United States History 
when he was a high school sophomore as 
the teacher who probably influenced his 
life more than any other single public 
school teacher. This teacher might not 
rank high on a score-card rating, but the 
lectures either on or off the subject left an 
indelible impression. 


4. Frequent examples and illustrations 
of the point being considered, perhaps with 
some humor, serve as an excellent means 
for increasing a teacher’s stimulative power. 


NOTES 


19. See Colvin, Stephen S. ‘The Most Common Faults of 
Beginning High School Teachers.” Eighteenth Yearbook, of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. Part I, 262-3, 
Public School Publishing Company, 1919. See also Shannon, 
John Shannon. “Personal and Social Traits Requisite for 
High Grade Teaching in Secondary Schools,” 54. State Teachers 
College Press, Terre Haute, Indiana, 1928. 


20. An especially good reference on self-control is that by 
Filter, Raymond O. “Educational Practice With Respect to 
Self-Assurance."’ Elementary School Journal, October, 1928, 
138-9. It shows the relative usefulness of twenty-eight 
different devices reported by eighty mature students as being 
used to improve self-assurance of pupils. Many of the same 
devices should apply to teachers as well. 

21. Wiggam, Albert Edward. “What Are You Afraid Of?" 
American Magazine, October 1927, 204. 

22. Wisehart, M. K. ‘“Personality—Its Twenty Factors 
and How You Can Develop Them.” The American Magazine, 
April, 1924, 10. 

23. W oodworth, Robert S. 
Mental Life,” 555, Henry Holt, 192 


24. Previous reference, 555. 

25. For anexcellent article on sympathy see Briggs, Thomas 
H. “Sarcasm.” School Review, November 1928, 685-95. 

26. See Judd, Charles H. “Genetic Psychology for 
Teachers.”” Chapter I. D. Appleton, 1903. 

27. Finney, Ross L. and Schafer, Alfred L. ‘The Admin- 
istration of Village and Consolidated Schools,” 41-2. Mac- 
millan, 1923. 
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High School Essay Contest 


JN ORDER to stimulate interest in the 

growth of High School Parent-Teacher 
Associations in Kentucky, an essay contest 
has been arranged. 


The contest is open to all pupils enrolled 
inthe high schools of Kentucky. The sub- 
ject of the essay is—‘‘Why a High School 
Parent-Teacher Association?’’ The content 
of the essay is to deal with the value, the 
function, and the set-up of the High School 
Parent-Teacher Association. 

No essay is to exceed 1,500 words and is 
to be written in ink or typed on only one 
side of the paper. The essay is to bear no 
identifying mark, but the contestant’s 
name and the name of his high school shall 
be placed in a separate sealed envelope and 
attached to the manuscript. 

The essay must be original in composi- 
tion and not over twenty per cent of it may 
be quoted material. 

The contest will close December 1, 1936. 
Cash prizes of $7 (first), $2 (second), $1 
(third) will be awarded. Prize winners will 
be announced in the February Kentucky 
Parent-Teacher and the winning essays 
will be printed in the Kentucky Epuca- 
TION ASSOCIATION MAGAZINE. 

Manuscripts are to be sent to Mrs. B. T. 
Bedford, editor of Kentucky Parent- 
Teacher, Midway, Kentucky, No. 2, on or 
before December 1, 1936. 


A Message from Our National 
President 
By Mary L. LANGwWorTHY 


HE PARENT-TEACHER Association 
should create public opinion for: 

Homes where a child may feel free; 
where he is well fed; where he has room for 
his own belongings; where he can study in 
quiet; where the hours of home activities 
are regular and unhurried and from which 
he goes every day with a sense of loving 
care and of adventure. 
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Schools where his personal rights are 
observed ; where he is treated as an individ- 
ual; where education is unified and not a 
collection of alien subjects; where teachers 
are free from the anxiety of unpaid bills and 
from political interference; where a parent- 
teacher association strives to bring under- 
standing of the home and the school into 
the consciousness of every member; where 
he learns, along with the tools of learning, 
as much about life itself as he does about 
subject matter; where he goes to his home 
with satisfaction over his day’s work and 
pleasant anticipation of the next day’s 
session. 


A community where he is protected from 
attack—through his senses, through pre- 
ventable disease, through avoidable acci- 
dents, through degrading influences; where 
beauty surrounds him; where people that 
he meets are law-abiding and kindly, and 
where decent community ideals prevail. 


School Library Question-Box 


QUESTION: We hope to purchase covers 
for our current magazines, but cannot afford 
them this year. Can we reinforce periodicals 
inexpensively? 

ANSWER: Miss Louise L. Fant, writing 
for the Wilson Bulletin of February, 1935, 
recommended the use of gummed brown 
paper, one inch wide, for reinforcing 
magazines. This paper may be bought 
from supply houses or from merchants or 
grocers who use it for fastening package 
wrappings. 

The entire cover of the magazine was 
removed in one piece and laid inside up on 
the table. A strip of the moistened paper 
was laid down the spine and strips along 
each edge, top and lower edges included. 
The cover was then put back in place and 
fastened with heavy thread through the 
center. Miss Fant stated that this method 
of reinforcing magazines kept the covers 
neat and left the magazines flexible and 
light in weight. 

Note: Send questions to the Supervi- 
sor of Public School Libraries, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
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Dr. Noel B. Cuff Author of 
New Book 


DUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY,” by a 
Kentucky writer who has been professor 

of psychology at Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College since 1928, has recently 














Noe B. CurFF 


Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Ky. 


been released from a Kentucky press, the 
Standard Press of Louisville. 


This volume is an outgrowth of fifteen 
years of teaching experience, with many 
public school boys and girls and with over 
3,000 college students in educational psy- 
chology. Furthermore, the writer has 
made a critical study of the topics which 
psychologists and students consider impor- 
tant and has attempted to develop in detail 
only such topics. 

The book is divided into fifteen chapters; 
the divisions are what teachers of educa- 
tional psychology consider most practical. 
Some of the chapter-headings will indicate 
the scope of the work and suggest why it 
has considerable appeal to progressive 
teachers and to students of education. 
Included are “Incentives and Motives,” 
“Feelings, Attitudes, and Emotions,” ‘‘In- 
telligence and Its Measurement,” ‘‘Indi- 
vidual Differences and the School,” ‘“The 
Learning Process,’ ‘“The Measurement of 
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Learning,” and ‘‘Socialization and Guid- 
ance.” 

The purpose of the book is to present, 
in a simple and coherent pattern, the 
psychological findings of maximal interest 
and value to students and teachers. 

Dr. Cuff’s qualifications for writing a 
book on educational psychology are indi- 
cated by his biography. He received a 
Ph.D. degree from George Peabody College 
for Teachers when he was only twenty-five 
years old; at that time he had published a 
doctorial dissertation which was considered 
an outstanding contribution to educational 
psychology. Then, to continue, he is a 
member of and participates in the programs 
of several professional organizations; such 
as, the American Psychological Association, 
The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, The Midwestern Psycho- 
logical Association, The Southern Society 
of Philosophy and Psychology, Phi Delta 
Kappa, N. E. A., and professional associa- 
tions in Kentucky. In addition, he has con- 
tributed more than forty research studies 
for publication in journals of psychology 
and education. These items suggest that 
his latest book will prove its importance. 


Want to Go to Japan? 


ELL, you can go next summer. 
World Federation of Education As- 
sociations meets in Tokio, August 2-7, 1937. 
Education leaders from every great nation 


The 


of the world will be there. Delegates from 
America will leave from Seattle, about June 
16th. They will have opportunity to visit 
China, Japan, the Philippines and perhaps 
Corea. On the return trip Honolulu will 
be visited. The party will return to the 
United States on August 25th. You will 
be surprised how cheaply you can make 
this remarkable trip to the Orient. Cer- 
tainly nothing has greater educational 
value than travel. 

If you want further details, write to the 
Secretary of the Kentucky Education 
Association, 1423 Heyburn Building, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


If you would live well in this world, strive 
to gain wisdom and to perfect your relations 
with your fellow-men. 
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The Kentucky Council of Social 
Studies Teachers 


By Exitis Forp HARTFORD, 
duPont Manual Training High School 


THS BRIEF account of the Kentucky 
Council of Social Studies Teachers is 
written for the purpose of acquainting the 
teachers in this field with the progress of 
this new organization. 

The Kentucky Council of Social Studies 
Teachers fills a need for an actively- 
functioning permanent group of instructors 
in the social studies subjects. The Council 
was tentatively organized at a meeting of 
interested persons held after the ‘‘Con- 
ference of Social Science Teachers”’ session 
during the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion last April. At this meeting plans for 
the group were discussed, a meeting for the 
fall months was planned, and an executive 
committee was appointed to arrange details 
for the same. Opportunity was provided 
for the registration of teachers interested in 
the movement and over thirty names were 
secured at that time. 

The purposes of the organization as 
expressed by its sponsors are: 


1. To provide an agency for affiliation 
with the National Council for the Social 
Studies; 


2. Toserve as a permanently organized 
group for the co-operative study of 
problems in social studies curricula and 
methods; 


3. To secure adequate recognition for 
the social studies in school curricula and 
programs; 


4. To sponsor student organizations 
for those interested in the social studies; 


5. To serve as a means of inspiration 
and professional growth by provision for 
meetings, studies, and research, and other 
services. 

So far, Kentucky has had no representa- 
tive body of teachers in the social studies 
field to contact the National Council and a 
negligible number of teachers in the State 
are members of that group. The National 
Council has aregularly appointed ‘‘contact”’ 
man who has expressed a willingness to 
come and meet with a group in Kentucky 
but there has been no body to receive him. 
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Surely, with the importance now attached 
to the social studies program everywhere, 
by both educators and the general public, 
the teachers of Kentucky can no longer 
afford to leave this field unrepresented by 
a responsible body. 

Several other groups in the State have 
organized and are serving teachers in their 
respective fields in many valuable ways. The 
English teachers have effected an organi- 
zation within the past few months. The 
geography teachers have met regularly for 
several years while the Latin teachers have 
their Classical Association. The splendid 
measure of success these groups have 
achieved removes the last excuse for 
“inertia” by the teachers of the social 
studies. Many feel that the social studies 
teacher is under an especial obligation to 
keep abreast of the times, particularly, 
in these days of economic and social 
““dynamics.”’ 

Plans of the executive committee include 
a meeting to be held Friday evening, and 
Saturday, at the Western Teachers College, 
on November 6th and 7th. The sessions 
will include: ‘Aims and purposes’; a 
teacher’s panel; one program on which 
students will be represented; a business 
session; a luncheon meeting; and several 
top notch speakers. Some entertainment 
features will also be provided. 

All teachers whose names are secured 
will be mailed information about the 
Council and the meeting. The program 
will be printed in the October JOURNAL. 
The committee especially urges all teachers 
who are interested in the success of the 
Council to send in names of members and 
any suggestions that may help the “‘cause.”’ 
It is important that interested teachers in 
each section of the State make an effort to 
get out a good representation at the 
November meeting where a constitution 
will be adopted and other details of perma- 
nent organization will be perfected. Names 
or inquiries should be sent to any member 
of the executive committee or to Miss 
Ercel Jane Egbert, Secretary, Western 
Teachers College, Bowling Green, Ky. The 
executive committee members are: E. F. 
Hartford, duPont Manual Training High 
School, Louisville, Ky., chairman; D. T. 
Cooper, principal, Washington Junior High 
School, Paducah, Ky.; and R. E. Hale, 
principal, Thruston Consolidated School, 
Owensboro, Ky. 
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H. W. Smith 
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Official Pledge List of Membership 


THE OFFICIAL. PLEDGES OF 100 PER CENT ENROLLMENT IN THE AFFILIATED DISTRICTS 
AND THE STATE ASSOCIATION FOR 1936-37 HAVE BEEN RECEIVED FOR THE 
FOLLOWING COUNTIES AND INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS AT TIME OF 
GOING TO PRESS WITH THE OCTOBER JOURNAL 


Counties Independent Districts 

First District EpucATION AsSOCIATION— 
Caldwell Crittenden 
Calloway Livingston 
Carlisle 


SEconD District EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 
McLean Webster 


Murray Teachers College 


Livermore 
Sturgis 


Earlington 
Henderson 


Tuirp District EpucatTion AssociATION— 
Cumberland Warren 


FourtH District EpucATION ASSOCIATION— 
Grayson Meade 
Green Nelson 
Hardin Taylor 


FirtH District EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— : 
Bourbon Oldham Eminence 


MippLE CUMBERLAND EpDUCATION AssocIATION— 
Russell Crab Orchard 
Moreland 


NORTHERN KENTUCKY EpucATION AssocIATION— 
Bracken Kenton Falmouth 
Boone Pendleton Ft. Thomas 
Grant 


CENTRAL KENTucKy EpucaTion AssociaTION— 
Estill Jessamine Brodhead 
Franklin Madison Burgin 
Garrard Rockcastle Danville 
Harrison Scott Georgetown 
Jackson Woodford Irvine 


Eastern KENTUCKY EpucATION ASSOCIATION— 
Boyd Elliott Ashland Prestonsburg 
Carter Martin Grayson Russell 
Owingsville Sharpsburg 
Pikeville 


Upper KENTuCKY RIVER EpucaTIoNn ASsocIATION— 
Knott 
UpreR CUMBERLAND EpucaTIon AssOcIATION— 
Harlan Barbourville 
Lynch 


Bowling Green 


Bardstown 
Beaver Dam 
Chaplin 


Lebanon Jct. 
Sonora 


Monticello 


Newport 
Owenton 


Lexington 
Midway 
Mt. Sterling 
Mt. Vernon 
Ravenna 


Williamsburg 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND Bacon—Mr. Norman D. Harkness, 
Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 


AMERICAN Book CompaANy—Miss Louise Owsley, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. ; 
Miss Mildred Graves, Murray, Kentucky. 
Mr. Ray Grizzell, Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Ken- 
tucky. 
Ginn & Company—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 West 
Second Street, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Kentucky. 
D. C. Heata & Company—Mr. Fred Mutchler, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
HovucHton MirFtin Company—Mr. Thomas O. 
Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS—Mr., Paul F. Ries, 363 Ayles- 
ford Place, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Lyons & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, Camp- 
bellsburg, Kentucky. 
MAcMILLAN CompaNny—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 1828 
Nicholasville Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mr. H. L. Smith, P. O. Box No. 1, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 
Ranp-McNALLy CompaNny—Mr. Roy Worthington, 


Sycamore Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mr. Vaught Mills, Bellevue, Kentucky. 








THE MIMEOGRAPH 


MIMEOGRAPH SUPPLIES 
A NECESSITY FOR EVERY SCHOOL 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 


117-123 S. Fourth Street Louisville, Ky. 
133 W. Short Street Lexington, Ky. 























Scott, FORESMAN AND ComMpany—Mr. W. F. Jones, 
325 College St., Winchester, Kentucky. 

SILVER-BURDETT—Mr. Fallen Campbell, Frankfort, 
Kentucky. 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CoMPANY—Mr. H. A. 
Brandon, 937 Eleventh Street, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. 

WEBSTER PUBLISHING CoMPANY—Mr. John L. 
Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 

THE Joun C. Winston CompANy—Mr. Lee Me: 
Clain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 

Wortp Book EncycLopepIaA—Mr. S. C. Callison, 
1006 So. Third Street, Louisville, Ky. 








The Safest Place for Teachers is 
Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


Perhaps some people can afford to belong to the 
“happy-go-lucky” crowd who refuse to worry about 
“rainy days.” But most teachers are not that for- 
tunate. They have to be sure of an income when 
disabled by sickness, accident or quarantine. 


Bad Luck Hits 1 out of 5 
Teachers Every Year 


Records show that each year one out of every 
five teachers loses time, due to illness, accident 
or quarantine, You can’t afford to take the 
tisk. The better way is to share, at small yearly 
cost, your risk with thousands of other teachers 
and then you will automatically share in all 
the financial protection and benefits this great 
organization of teachers for teachers brings to 
you. 


FOUNDED 


1899 


Be Safe—Get Under the T.C.U. 
Umbrella 


It’s such a comfortable place to be, even when you are well, 
because you have no worries. But when trouble comes, it’s like 
being in a cyclone cellar while the tornado rages outside. T.C.U. 
protection is then priceless. Alberta Schwalbe, of Los Angeles, 
Calif., writes: 

“With hospital bills, doctor bills and loss of salary staring me 
in the face, what should come along but the welcome red, white 
and blue air mail letter? The substantial check therein relieved 
the situation tremendously. I’m so glad I took out this health 
and accident policy. The T.C.U. umbrella is a real umbrella 
and I, for one, am glad I am privileged to crawl under it.” 


What the T.C.U. Will Do For You 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national organization 
of teachers for teachers. For the small cost of a nickela day, it 
will assure you an income when you are sick or quarantined, or 
when you are accidentally injured. It will also pay you Opera- 
tion and Hospital Benefits. 


Send the Coupon Today 
If you will act now and send the coupon we will tell you how 
you can get under the T.C.U. umbrella. Then you will havea 
true friend in time of need. Send the coupon today. No agent 
will call. 

Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
962 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 962 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincéln, Nebraska. 


I am a white teacher, interested in knowing about 
your Protective Benefits. Send me the whole story 
and booklet of testimonials. 


(This coupon places the sender under no 





obligation—No agent will call) 
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THE BRIDE OF 1950 WILL BE LOVELIER 
because of her Classroom Drills in Gum Massage! 


Modern schools everywhere are Stressing 
this modern Dental Health Practice! 


N THAT “day of days” she'll 
have reason to remember with 

gratitude her childhood training 
in gum massage. Her smile will be 
radiant...lovely! And for that love- 
liness she’ll be indebted to the 
teachers who explained the impor- 
tance of gum massage in guarding 
the health of her teeth and gums. 

For gum massage,so thoroughly 
approved by modern dentists and 
so widely taught in modern class- 
rooms, is the new way to provide 
the gums with the work 
and stimulation denied 
them by our modern 
menus. 

To keep sound and 
healthy, gums must 
have vigorous work, 
and today’s soft, eas Ay- 
chewed foods rob them 


®@ Published in the interest of Better Health 


of that work. Naturally, they lose 
their vigor, grow lazy, sensitive— 
betray a tendency to bleed. And 
finally a warning “tinge of pink” 
on the tooth brush reveals the ur- 
gent need of more work, of better 
circulation in the gum walls. 


All over America, classroom 
drills in gum massage bring this 
important message to children. 
The technique is simple and eas- 
ily taught—its benefits important 
and lasting. The index finger (to 

represent the tooth 
brush) is placed on the 
outside of the jaw and 
then rotated from the 


Tokeepfirmandhealthy, 
children ’s gums need far 
more stimulation 78 
they get from today’s 
soft, creamy foods. 
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the correct use 
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finger, plac 
base of the gums toward the teeth. 

As an aid to massage, Ipana 
Tooth Paste is recommended. For 
Ipana is more than an effective 
cleansing agent—it does more than 
keep teeth clean and sparkling. It 
is also especially designed to aid 
the massage in toning and strength- 
ening the gum tissues. 

Try Ipana yourself. Every time 
you clean your teeth, massage a 
little extra Ipana into your gums. 
You'll soon notice its excellent ef- 
fects. Let Ipana’s effect on your 
own teeth and gums be the excel- 
lent reason why you bring this 
modern and important dental 
health habit to your own class- 
room—and your own pupils. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York @ 
ESTABLISHED 1887 
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The Spring Term 
of 9 weeks begins 
April 5, 1937 


The Winter Term 
of 18 weeks begins 
February 1, 1937 


WESTERN 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OPENS JUNE 14, 1937 


WESTERN ON THE AIR—Western Teachers College takes pleasure in announcing another series 
of weekly radio broadcasts. The programs Pay come to you from Western’s auditorium each 
TUESDAY afternoon from 4:00 to 4:30 C. S. T. over WHAS of the Courier-Journal and Louisville 
Times. The first program will be given Tuesday, October 6. 

HOMECOMING—May we call your attention to WESTERN’S HOMECOMING, OCTOBER 31, 
1936, at which time the varsity football team will play Oglethorpe University. Won’t you help us 
a this the greatest Homecoming in the history of Western. Come and bring your friends 
with you. 

Persons desiring further information should write for a catalog and other literature. 


ADDRESS: H. H. CHERRY, PRESIDENT 
WESTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 














Introducing the K. A.P.T. Forum nomunninenineemnes | Paychology 








(Continued from page 23) 


school teachers of physics in Kentucky, is 
paramount. Suggestions, questions, and 
articles are, therefore, solicited. All com- 
munications should be addressed to: Pro- 
fessor Jarvis Todd, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

Since in any innovation a start must be 
made someplace, the editor will undertake 
in the next issue a brief discussion of the 
purpose of a high school physics labora- 
tory. This subject has been selected for 
three reasons. First, because while the 
“textbook work”’ presents little more diffi- 
culty than similar work in any other sub- 
ject, the laboratory, on the other hand, 
always presents the specter of deficiency 
of apparatus, lack of time and space, and 
countless other harassing details to the 
high school physics teacher. Secondly, 
because the physics laboratory should be 
the potential source from which the high 
school boy or girl can draw a lasting interest 
in the sciences. Finally, because the editor 
selfishly hopes that the subject will provoke 
sufficient discussion to furnish ample ma- 
terial for several future issues. 

The K. A. P. T. hopes that the in- 
auguration of this forum wil! find favor 
enough to assure its continuance and 
believes that with the co-operation of the 
teachers of the State the interest in physics 
may be extended very greatly. 


DR. NOEL B. CUFF 


TER teaching his subject for the past ten 
years, Dr. Cuff has written a textbook that 
enlists and holds the interest of the student, and 
thereby makes easy the work of the instructor. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 
$2.50 Per Copy Postpaid 


The Standard Printing Company 
Phone JAckson 8211 


LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 
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AMERICAN Book CoMPANY 
“En Amerique.” “4 : 
“Junior Business Training for Economic Living.” 


Ginn & COMPANY 
“The Children’s Own Readers’’—Books 4-6. 


IRoQuoIs PUBLISHING COMPANY 
“Beacon iene of Literature.” 
“American History.” 


THE MACMILLAN CoMPANY 
“General Science for Today.” 
“City Friends.” 
“Health and Growth Workbooks’’—1-6. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
“Social Studies.” __ 
“The New Arithmetic” (3rd and 4th year). 


D. Van NostrAND CoMPANY, INC. 
“Why Quit Our Own.” 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
“Better Primary Reading.” 
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School Activities is a magazine dealing 
with extra-curricular administration and 
supervision, assembly, athletics, clubs, 
commencement, debate, dramatics, financ- 
ing guidance, homerooms, honor societies, 
literary societies, music, parties, plays, 
programs, publications, school citizenship, 
school spirit, student government, supple- 
mentary organization, and trips and 
excursions. It is published at 1013 West 
6th Street, Topeka, Kansas. Harry C. 
McKown is editor. 


WE ARE trying to balance the budget 

by cutting the very heart out of the 
only things that make the government a 
creative social agency. We fire visiting 
nurses. We starve libraries. We reduce 
hospital staffs. We squeeze education and 
we call this economy, and actually think 
we are intelligent in calling it that. How 
the gods must laugh at us! And how our 
grandchildren will damn us!—Glenn Frank. 


The social order changes. Only those who 
think are not left behind by the on-rolling 
globe. 


BETTER PRIMARY READING By 
CLARENCE R. STONE. Published by Web- 
ster Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


This book, designed for teachers and 
supervisors in service and as a textbook in 
courses in reading, presents solutions to 
present-day problems in primary reading 
in a concrete way, applying the findings of 
research bearing upon these problems. 


This book sets forth principles and 
practices which have proved unusually 
successful in preventing failures and de- 
ficiencies in reading. The importance of 
being progressive and creative has been 
kept constantly in mind; but facing facts, 
seeing evident pitfalls, avoiding extremes, 
utilizing whatever is valid and practical 
from both old and the new, and question- 
ing anything in current theories and prac- 
tices tending to produce problem cases in 
reading have been considered of equal 
importance. 

This book has large, clear print, interest- 
ing and helpful illustrations, and recom- 
mended lists for supplementary use. 





























